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PREFACE 

You want to know how to conduct the business 
of a general shipper or a commission bujnng 
agent ; how to obtain overseas “ marks ” and 
customers, and on what terms ; how to execute 
their indents when received ; how to give packing 
and shipping instructions ; how to handle freight 
and insurance matters ; how to discount bills and 
in otlier ways finance the credit side of the 
business ; how to interpret various terms used in 
the shipping trade ; and how to provide the 
office organization necessary' for the working of 
this highly-specialized branch of commerce. 

The following chapters are designed to pro\ide 
you with a comprehensive guide through all your 
difficulties, in a brief, business-like, handy, and 
strenuously condensed form. 


F. M. D. 
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HOW TO 
EXPORT GOODS 

CHAPTER I 

YOU START A SHIPPIXG BUSINESS 

For the man with small or moderate capital 
there are two m ain gateways to the shipping 
trade. Before he can enter either he must be 
equipped wth {a) expert knowledge of supply 
markets, so that he may be in a position to buy 
to the best advantage ; {b) practical .experience 
of bus in ess in the o\'erseas n^ket or markets 
he intends to serA'c ; and (c) ^bstantial 
connections among importersjn tliose markets. 

We w'ill assume that you, reader, have some 
or all of tins equipment. You may have serv’ed 
on the staff of an established shipping house, 
or possibly held a post in the export department 
of a manufacturer, and may even have travelled 
abroad for him. In any case you have undergone 
some form of useful apprenticeship, though 
hitherto you have watched the battle from your 
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own small sector of trench, and not through the 
comprehensive eyes of a general at headquarters 
Your problem is to discover how to start on your 
own account, how to find the gateways mentioned, 
and to choose between them 

The Value of a Good •* Mark.*’ 
i You will be fortunate indeed if you are able at 
nee to walk through the open gateway which 
. good overseas commission “ mark " will ofier 
you A “ mark is an importer abroad who 
enters into an arrangement with you to do all 
his buying m England, your remuneration con- 
sisting of a definite commission on the value of 
the orders you place on his behalf He sends you 
mdents penodically, and you place the necessary 
orders with various manufacturers, pay for the 
goods, and su penntend their sh ipment 
A good " mark " of this kind is a prize for 
which there is always keen competition, and for 
that reason you will only be likely to get one with 
which to make your first start if exceptional 
circumstances favour you For example, you may 
have a relative or friend abroad who is wiUing to 
risk his owTi interests as an importer m order to 
set you up in busmess; or you may, while 
serving on the staff of a shipping house, so gain 
the confidence and friendship of one of the 
2 
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firm’s overseas dieifis that he may offer to start 
you as his buyer in tiie event of a breach occurring 
between him and your employers. Sucli things 
happen occasionally, but not very often. 

If such a rare opening comes your way you 
will not need much capitaH)f j^our own, for yon 
will be able to reckon on the importer who 
employs you as his commission buying agent 
opening a substantial credit irT^'ciiFfavouFron 
which you will be able to draw for working 
expenses and the payment of manufacturers’ 
accounts. 

Small and Rislcy “ Marks.” 

Or, if you have the capital and confidence, 
but not the read 3 '’-made client of substance, \'ou 
may follow the more hazardous policy of securing 
a number of small " marks'”“whb5e accounts are 
not large enough to interest the established 
commission houses, and whose orders have 
hitherto been executed partly by general shippers 
and partly by the large wholesale importers in 
their own markets. Such firms may be 
Icgitiraatety ambitious, or thej* ma^' onl^' be 
seeking a new source of credit. In cither case 
thej' are more h'kely to need finandal support 
from their commission buj'cr than to be in a 
position to supply it. To obtain such " marks ” 
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a tnp abroad would be necessary , arrangements 
of the kmd by correspondence, and without 
mutual personal Ijiowledge, are seldom 
satisfactory. — — 

A Way for the Small Capitalist. 

There is, however, a second gateway to the 
shippmg trade, and one which is perhaps more 
generally open to the man with small capital 
and more enterprise than influence Also it 
IS one which leads more naturally to the estab- 
lishment of a general merchant's busmess as 
distinct from commission buying 
Many shippers who today control substantial 
busmesses onginally started as salesmen handlmg 
" job Imes " The procedure is simple, and 
requires httle or no capital, but it is only possible 
for a highly capable man 
A first rate salesman, ivith a mde cormection 
among export buyers in London and other 
home centres, fixes up with vanous friendly 
manufacturers to place certam special lines m 
his hands He does not buy such hnes outright, 
but he obtams what amounts to a temporary 
option on them at a cut price 
Then he stirs round and sells the goods on his 
own account in complete lots and for prompt 
cash, or the nearest arrangement to “ cash with 
■# 
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order ” whidi the times will permit. He next 
passes his customers’ shipping instructions to 
the manuiacturers, but has the invoices rendered 
to himself. He does not act as agent for either 
party, but takes what profit he can make, obtain- 
uig payment from the buyers before he settles 
with the manufacturers. 

Such a scheme is obviously easiest to work 
when business is active and money so free that 
buyers are glad to get supplies from any 
source, and at the same time to secure the last 
penny in cash discounts. Also it can only be 
attempted by a man in sufficiently close touch 
with both manufacturers and buyers. With 
luck and judgment this mcUiod may earn as' 
much in a month as w'ould represent a year’s 
salary as a salesman, and it would apply almost 
as well to home trade as to export business. 

Opening with a Selling Trip. 

A variation of this method, but one requiring 
more money and courage, would be to arrange 
a tour tlirough a particular overseas market, 
after persuading one or two manufacturers to 
execute such indents as you might obtain and 
to support you with the nccc-ssar}’ credit. Tlie 
cost of such a tour would run to at least 5e^'eral 
hundreds of pounds, and the possession of some 
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further capital would be necessary as the basis 
of such business, quite apart from the fact that 
no manufacturers would consider an arrangement 
of the kmd unless they had exceptional grounds 
for confidence m you 

From Salesman to Indent Agent. 

Yet another vanation would be to begin 
definitely as the agent in a particular overseas 
market for a group of manufacturers and, after 
working up a solid connection among importers, 
m the course of a few years you might enter into 
a partnership arrangement with an estabbshed 
shippmg house, under which they would confirm 
all mdents sent home by you, and you would 
be responsible not only for getting the business, 
but also for avoidmg doubtful credits and bad 
debts 

Or you might, if possessing a moderate capital, 
reverse the above process by undertaking the 
rdle of shipper m London, after finding an 
experienced manufacturers' agent as partner to 
work the selhng end of the busmess m an 
overseas market 

An Export Agency Beginning. 

There is still another method of starting in 
the shippmg trade, and that is to become an 
6 
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export agent in London or some other big shipping 
centre. Yon would obtain sole export rights 
for the sale of certain manufacturers’ products, 
and would work the home buyers for export, 
in addition to organizing selling trips abroad. 
Such a business would combine the duties of 
export sales manager and commission agent, 
and tlie best training for it would be on the staff 
of a manufactruer’s export department. 

It will be seen, then, that the two most 
plainly marked roads for the beginner with small 
capital are by way of the bu5ing agency or the 
selling agency business. Either can be made 
the basis of a general merchant shipping 
organization in coiurse of time. 
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YOU ORGANIZE YOUR OFFICE AND STAFF 

Whether by one of the methods mdicated, or 
by taking the complete step at once, the 
establishment of a merchant shipping busmess 
IS a more difficult process than its equivalent 
form of enterpnse m the home trade It also 
demands from the man who undertakes it a 
more highly specialized knowledge of the forms 
of commercial procedure involved, a wide grasp 
of the art of bu5ang and sources of supply, 
exceptional ability m both long*range and 
personal salesmanship, a complete understanding 
of the necessary shipping and financial operations, 
and marked organizing abihty. 

The Minimum Office Accommodation. 

The latter comes into immediate play when 
offices are selected and equipped, and a staff is 
created to meet the exact needs of the anticipated 
work As regards offices, it is not sufficient 
simply to rent a certam number of rooms in a 
building situated in a shipping quarter, and 
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v/ith a main doora-ay affording accommodation 
for the display of a brass plate. 

However economically inclined, y ou cannot do 
■wathout a cashier’s and clerical department 
and a specially commodious and well lighted 
buying room. A general office and private room 
are equally necessary'. These are the minimum 
requirements, and will have to be increased' as 
the range ot goods handled or the number of 
markets served is expanded. Consequently, 
^^•hen taking up the tenancy of such offices, 
especially for a fixed term of any length, it is 
extremely advisable to malm sure that further 
potential accommodation adjoins the suite of 
rooms, and wall probably become available 
approximately when it is likely to be needed. 
Divided offices or unnecessary' changes of addre-ss 
are equally to be avoided. 

The Buying Department. 

It is the buying department which gives its 
special character to a shipping establishment. 
This, as alrc*ady stated, must consist of one or 
more large rooms, possessing exceptional window 
space to ensure good light for selecting colours 
and judging qualities. The furniture need not 
consist of more than a few stools and a broad 
counter immediately beneath the windows. In 
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the matter of space and light you cannot afford 
to compromise, for it is here that the success 
or failure of your busmess is most likely to be 
made 

With the growth of your operations it will 
eventually become necessary to have a range of 
these buymg rooms, each the self contamed 
centre of a distinct department, and labelled 
" Manchester Goods Buying Dept /’ “ Hardivare 
Buying Dept and so on according to the class 
of goods bought , or developments may make it 
more necessary to classify the individual bu5Tng 
rooms according to the markets for which the 
buying IS done 

If you start with only one room, and employ 
one all-round buyer, or perhaps do the work 
yourself, it is advisable to have definite days and 
hours for buymg each different class of goods 
This will not only prove convenient for yourself, 
but will be an advantage and a saving of time 
for manufacturers' representatives which they 
will duly appreciate 

In any case, do not under-estunate t he impor- 
tance of the buyer, nor stmt his accommodation 
He contributes more to your profits than the 
whole of the selling organization, and an error of 
judgment on his part may easily prove far more 
costly than the loss of a dozen orders 
10 
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Tlie work of the clerical department only 
comes second in importance to the buying. 
Its equipment must be a question of taste and 
means, as in every* other kind of business, but 
the staff must consist of a scries of experts in 
different branches. 

The Clerical Department. 

The cashier must be something more than is 
implied by the term as used in an ordinary 
commercial house, for he must have an expert 
acquaintance \vith many otlier financial instru- 
ments than ordinary* cheques and tliree-monthly 
bill acceptances. Bankers’ drafts, bills of 
exchange, bill broking, discounting and pro- 
testing, letters of hypothecation, letters of 
credit, guarantee accounts, remittances, rates of 
exchange, etc., must be an open book to him, 
and he must be able to handle the complicated 
machineiy* of export finance with sureness and 
case. 

The general book-keeping, invoicing and pre- 
paration of shipping, insurance, and forwarding 
documents may* be the work of one man or of a 
large staff, according to the size of the business, 
but the intricacies and complications of this 
highly important work demand the ser\*ices of 
specialists. 

11 
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Invoicing and Foreign Correspondence. 

Shipping invoices, for example, must carry 
such particulars as case measurements, pomts to 
which charges axe covered, and the character 
of the charges , while special forms for home 
value declarations have to be used to meet 
official requirements in different markets, and 
there are also consular invoices to be prepared 
m correct numbers and style Freight calcula- 
tions, bills of ladmg, insurance pohcies, etc , 
are other matters which have to be expertly 
handled if losses and delays are to be avoided 
Ail these are dealt with more fully in a later 
chapter 

A foreign correspondence clerk who must be 
a good Imguist, and a typist skilled m tabulation 
and other special work, are also essential members 
of a shipper’s staff 

Warehousing and Packing. 

Warehousmg and packing are questions of 
individual arrangement m the shippmg trade 
Some large firms do this work themselves, usmg 
the basement o f their office buildmg for the 
purpose, and employing experts m economical 
case-filling and bahng The more common 
arrangement, howe\er, and the only one possible 
for small firms, is to utilize the services of a 
12 
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firm of packers who fiave the necessary facilities 
for storage, case-making, baling, and transport 
to the docks. There arc many such firms in 
all large shipping centres, and some develop tlie 
business so far as to own a large building, using 
the ground floor and basement themselves, and 
letting the suites of oflUces above to shipping 
firms under an agreement that the tenants shall 
place all their packing in the landlords' hands. 

Such is a brief outline of the organization and 
accommodation required by a shipper. It is open 
to variations, but only in regard to the number of 
assistants employed. The work indicated has to 
be performed in connection with every shipment, 
and while it is possible when beginning in a small 
way for one or two men to combine all these 
duties, they arc of too difficult and exacting 
a nature to continue long on such limited lines. 
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YOU SEEK ORDERS FROM EXPORT BUYERS 

vv r 

Having organized a shipping business and 
engaged a stafi, your next step is obviously to 
get some orders to execute If you lia^ st arted 
as a commission buying agent for one or more 
overseas firms you uiU be m no difficulty. Their 
mdents \viU come to you as a.matte r of course , 
and your sole duty nviU be to buy the goods 
requued to the best advantage and superintend 
their shipment You will requue an expert 
buyer, but no salesmen 

The Wholesale Importer. 

As a merchant shipper, however, you wtU 
need both a buymg and a selling organization. 
Before the latter can be created you must have 
a clear conception of the entire export s>’stem, 
from the manufacturer through all intermediaries 
to the ultimate customer abroad Without that 
knowledge you cannot possibly ascertain where 
mdents ongmate, nor take steps to make them 
come your way 

The ultimate buyer is the storekeeper or 
travelling trader, with whom you have nothing to 

14 
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do. They obtain their stocks from the wholesale 
importer in their market, and he is the man who 
sends home indents. If he is in a large way of 
business he vdli pay no other middleman’s 
profits, but will obtain goods direct from manu- 
facturers through the medium of his own buying 
house or his owm commission buying agent in 
England. It is useless, then, for the merchant 
shipper to look for much business from the class 
he represents. In fact, the more highly developed 
an overseas market becomes, so much less scope 
is there for the general shipper, who has to rely 
for business on occasional indents from small 
wholesalers, and from large storel:ceper5 with 
ambitions to become importers on their own 
account. It is from among such rising firms, 
by the way, that new buying agencies can 
generally be obtained. 

The Merchant Shipper’s True Field. 

On the whole, however, the merchant 
shipper's field lies mainly in partially developed 
and native markets, in which comparatively 
small importers are in a majority, or where, as 
in the case of Eg}'pt, China, Russia in normal 
times, and many of the nes%’ European countries 
created after the Great War, credit and other 
difficulties have prevented the development of 

15 
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a commercial system suitable for the emplo5Tnent 
of buyers m England by more than a hnutcd 
number of the larger merchants 

Without the independent shipper trade with 
such markets as these could not be earned on, 
and it IS in these that he finds his greatest scope 
His pnncipal service consists of the makmg up 
of mixed indents covering numerous small lots 
from vanous manufacturers which would not be 
worth shipping separately 

The one important exception is in the cotton 
and woollen piece goods trades, where the mer 
chant shipper is the controlling factor, acting 
virtually as a pnncipal so far as overseas buyers 
are concerned, and having the manufacturers 
under contract to him 

The general shipper's business, then, is to 
secure customers among the small general impor- 
ters in the markets desenbed , and also to pick 
up as many orders as possible from the export 
buyers m England, in domg which he ^vlll, of 
course, be in competition wuth the actual manu- 
facturers Obviously, almost his only chance in 
the latter case is to have special job lines and 
bargams to offer, unless he amves at the enviable 
position of those la^e and wealthy firms which 
are able to place huge contracts with manu- 
facturers on terms which enable them to distTlbitt^i 
16 
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the goods at less than the makers would them- 
selves quote for moderate and small quantities. 

“ Getting in ” with Export Buj'ers. 

It is not an easy task to " get in ” with the 
home buyers for overseas firms, but they are at 
least close at hand, and offer a certain amount of 
business to the enterprising merchant which it 
is worth the latter’s while to pick up. The 
problem is how to obtain a favourable hearing 
from them — a problem of equally practical 
interest to the shipping representative of the 
manufacturer. 

In the first place you had better realize the 
utter fatuousn ^s and waste of time involved in 
persistently joining the hopeless queue which 
daily lines up at the door of every export bujung 
office in London or elsewhere. Tliat Is. 
emphatically not the v/ay to obtain orders. 
You have no business to cumber a buyer's waiting 
room with 3‘our presence unless j’ou have an 
appointment or a special reason which will 
ensure 3’ou a useful interview. No doubt an 
occasional order will result from persistent 
calling, but it will not repay the months of weary 
effort ; in fact, the regular presentation of your 
card is more likeh’ to create a barrier against 
you in the shape of habitual refusal without 

17 
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consideration In other t^ords, jour regular 
appearance becomes a mixed annojance and 
joke, m which case jour prospects \anish 
altogether 

“Open*’ and “Specific” Indents 
There is a good and sufiicient reason for this 
It does not mean that export buyers are unduly 
conser\»ative or unenterpnsmg On the con- 
trary, they are usually more keen and expert 
even than the average buyer for a big West End 
shop Their position is that all their buying is 
done on indents received from their clients 
abroad, and those indents tend every year to be 
more and more of what is known as the 
“specific" vanety The old "open" mdent, 
containing only general mstructions concemmg 
the importer’s requirements, is almost a thing of 
the past It has been replaced by definite 
mstructions as to maker, brand, quality, and 
pattern, leaving the buyer httie or no oppor- 
tumty for usmg his discretion in placing the 
order He must go to the manufacturer 
specified, and is not free to consider the ofier of 

any other ^ 

Even m regard toccl'issesL-of goods, such as 
ladies* blouses and men’s neckwear, which are 
subject to constant changes of pattern and the 
18 
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indentor is therefore compelled to leave something 
to the discretion of his buyer, the latter still 
prefers to adhere to the productions of a manu- 
facturer on whose goods he has always received 
satisfactory reports. 

' Keen Competition for “ Open ” Business. 

This brings down to veiy narrow limits the 
" open ” business at the disposal of the buyer, 
and for such orders of the kind as he has to 
place the competition is very keen. Moreover, 
the merchant shipper is up against the further 
difficulty that importers emplo}" home buyers 
with a view to going right to the manufacturer 
and cutting out all middle profits, and the buyers 
consequently feel that to purchase anything from 
another merchant will need vert' strong justifica- 
tion in their overseas clients' eyes. With ev'ery 
minute of their timebusil}’’ occupied, and knowing 
their purchasing limits, the buyers are obviously 
not inclined, as a mere matter of courtesj^, to 
see everj’’ salesman who calls on them. 

It is, therefore, necessary to rise above the 
r61e of the mere tout in order to secure shipping 
orders. If 5'ou have a really exceptional offer 
to make, personal introduction by a mutual 
friend will prove invaluable. Failing that, it 
is better to adopt the more dignified procedure 

19 
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of the responsible and successful man who has 
no tune to ^vaste on uncertamties Submit 
your offer by post, including samples if available, 
and making out the strongest possible case m 
cogent and brief terms 
Remember that the best salesmen m all 
branches of commerce imliate every order from 
their own headquarters, and call only when 
assured of an mterview , othei^sise they smk to 
the level of the average tout and can'vasser, and 
carry little weight In the shipping busmess, 
mth Its large and profitable transactions, this is 
especially the case 

^^eUing Effort must be Abroad? 

But, when all is said and done, it ts obvious 
that the home end of the busmess cannot offer 
a great deal to the merchant shipper His mam 
selling effort must be abroad He must get nght 
to the source whence mdents emanate, and 
secure those mdents for himself 

Even the manufacturer has to undertake a 
similar duty nowadays, for the ‘'specific" 
mdent compels him, by means of advertismg 
and overseas agents, to induce importers to 
specify his particular goods, though he collects 
the orders m England, and also receives pajment 
from the home buyers 
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For the merchant shipper tliis is doubly 
necessary, for his mission is not merely to obtain 
orders for individual bnes which are included in 
indents, but to execute entire indents, and to 
cover as wide a range of goods as possible. He 
must work up a connection consisting of clients 
who Avill not regard him in the light of an agent 
carr5dng out their instructions on commission, 
but as a principal capable of supplying their 
requirements at first hand. 
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YOU SEEK OVERSEAS CUSTOJIERS 

There is little or no difficulty \\hich the mer- 
chant shipper need expect to meet m his search 
for overseas customers or “ marks " of a sort 
His only trouble is likely to be one of selection 
Of course, his choice will not mclude the large 
importers whose marks " are the real prizes 
of the export trade, but who usually have their 
buying arrangements already fixed on permanent 
Imes He will have, on the contrary, to look 
chiefly among the many overseas firms uho, 
like himself, are climbing toward wholesale 
status, and are just at a stage where a definite 
home shipping connection wall be as much of 
a prize to them as their accounts will be 
to him 

Big Markets not always Best. 

First, however, comes the selection of a market 
or markets m which to operate Individual 
circumstances must in nearly every case rule 
this, yet some general guidance is possible A 
preUnimary pomt to recogmze is that the great 
market domg a trade worth many millions a 
22 
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year does not necessarity offer the largest field 
to the general shipper. It is in such a market 
that the dividing line between wholesale and 
retail, between impoft~er“ahd'Ibcari)uyer, is most 
sharply dra'wn, and those firms capable of import- 
ing on their own account invariably have their 
ov.m bujdng houses or agents in Europe. Tlie 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire 
and the principal Latin-American republics 
come under tliis classification, but, nevertheless, 
even in such countries as South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Argentine, etc., it is possible 
for an enterprising man to secure a certain 
number of what may be described as rising 
" marks.” There are always firms just reaching 
the border-line between wholesale and retail 
whose accounts may be snapped up, and, though 
none of these may offer big business for a long 
time, some vill grow till they eventually rank 
with the large and old-estabHshcd " marks,” and 
it is then that the shipper or buying agent who 
has nursed them will come into Iris own. 

The ideal arrangement for a beginner would be 
to secure, by a combination of good luck and 
enterprise, a really valuable Colonial " mark ” 
which would serve as a substantial basis of his 
business, and then at an early opportunity make 
a trip to the particular market with a view to 

23 
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picking up a number of the smaller accounts 
described 

Small European and Native Markets. 

For the small shipper, however, there is 
imdoubtedly more elbow room in the trade with 
the great native markets of the Near, Middle, and 
Far East As their credit strengthens, and their 
commercial organization develops the more 
recently constituted countnes of Europe, from 
Finland Latvia Esthonia, and Poland to the 
Balkans will also offer much valuable busuess 
on a reasonably secure basis From some of these 
markets already, indeed there come complaints 
that British shippers are neglecting their 
opportunities, though it has to be reahzed that 
the machmery for trading with them is still m 
the makmg That it is shaping toward adequacj 
is not open to question , but the small man 
with no reliable mtelhgence service and no means 
of arranging special methods of payment, is 
decidedly handicapped at present 

A Good Field in India. 

Commg to the Eastern markets, India ranks 
high m the estimation of the general shipper 
It has its large importmg houses possessing their 
own European buying organizations — some of 
24 
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the oldest and most influential, ^ the world — ^but 
it also has its thousands of native importers 
to-day, among whom may be discovered 
" marks ” of the highest actual or potential 
value. 

China’s Increasing Opportunities. 

China, given settled government, vn’U move 
toward somewhat similar conditions, but has 
never yet progressed very far. Native importers 
are normally comparatively fc%v, and the trade is 
dominated by the great Treaty Port firms and 
the " compradore ” system. Nevertlieless, the 
number of smaller European firms at the coastal 
and inland centres has been increasing for a 
generation past, and the native importer is be- 
coming a distinct factor. Japan's example and 
Japanese commercial penetration have exerted 
a considerable influence in this direction. 

The East Indies and Pacific Islands. 

Throughout the East Indies tliere are 
undoubtedly many moderate and small accounts 
to be picked up, but the Pacific Islands are less 
hopeful. Business with them is done largely 
through the Australian merchant houses, and 
the conditions prevailing do not suggest the 
likelihood of anj' early change in this respect. 
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West Africa, S I* 3 
West Afnca generally o^rs openings, but 
small accounts in nearly all the markets here 
require careful scrutiny Mu shroom negro firms 
are notonous for theu" methods The bulk ol' 
the trade is firmly Iield by the laige European 
merchant houses with established home 
connections 

The Levant. 

The Levantme markets are full of commercial 
adventurers and Egypt is one of their happiest 
hunting grounds, though conditions there are 
undoubtedly showing improvement nowadays 
The shipper who makes a careful study of this 
market, and accepts indents only from appro%ed 
importers, has every opportunity to build up a 
big busmess, but he must go wanly during the 
process of building up 

Valuable South American Markets. 

The South Amencan republics approxunate 
m their conditions much more nearly to the 
great British Colonial markets Their import 
trade is on established lines, dominated b} the 
large merchant houses possessing strong 
European connections , but, as in the Colonies, 
26 
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there are also many rising firms whose accounts 
are worth an attempt to secure. 

The intending shipper has a wide choice of 
markets, but in whichever he decides to 
specialize he ^vill find it absolutely essential to 
open up by means of a personal visit. If prin- 
cipals meet in the first place it is always easier 
to arrange mutually satisfactory tenns of com- 
mission, payment, credit, etc. ; wliile subsequent 
business relations are naturally likely to be 
facilitated, and disputes avoided or settled, 
when the shipper is a distinct personality to tlie 
indentor, and not a mere impersonal agency. 

Begin with a Personal Visit. 

The personal visit at the outset is rendered 
doubly necessary by the delicate and difficult 
nature of the business involved in opening new 
accounts, especiallj'’ with firms who have not 
done any direct importing pre\-iously. Only a 
principal, or a representative entrusted with full 
confidence and powers, can hope to do this 
work successfully. The discover}' of suitable 
firms to approach is a task calling for the exercise 
of profound discretion as well as enterprise. 
Careful inquiry on the spot wiU provide indica- 
tions as to the ability and probable desire of 
certain finns to extend the scope of their 


3— {J910) 
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activities beyond purely local buying But 
ordinary inquines ^vlll not render their credit 
clear Even bank references must be put aside 
as comparatively worthless, for the man who has 
a clean record and a reasonable balance at the 
bank may stdl be heavily mortgaged to the local 
wholesale houses, and may welcome the over- 
tures of a shipper who, ivithout being aware of 
the fact, offers him a way out from that bondage 
m the shape of a new source of credit To 
enable a man to add to already heavy habil 
ities IS to ensure a crash ultunately, and the 
shipper IS only too certain to go down with his 
customer 

Importers must Prove their Credit. 

That is merely by way of wammg, and to 
pomt the necessity for msisting on perfect frank 
ness in the negotiations If a would be importer 
IS strong financially he will not hesitate to provide 
prompt proof that he can support his account 
by engaging to open a credit m J-ondon on which 
the buyer or shipper can draw If on the 
other hand, he requires a certam amount of 
support for his account, he may be quite sound 
and desirable as a client, but he should be prepared 
to lay all his cards on the table by making a full 
statement of his position in confidence to the 
28 
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shipper, supporting such statement by opening 
his books to the latter's private inspection. 

The Bait of Financial Facilities. 

It has to be realized tliat the principal bait 
in securing new accounts consists of the granting 
of special financial and credit facilities, but 
these must not be accorded where the slightest 
suspicion of weakness is apparent, or where a 
load of other liabilities is being carried. 

There are many cases, of course, where the 
buying and trading power of an overseas firm 
has distinct limitations, yet perfectly safe 
business is offered ulthin those limitations. Tlie 
shipper must use his own judgment in deciding 
the exact point beyond w'hich it would be unsafe 
to permit such accounts to go, and exercise a 
discriminating but strong restrictive influence 
if necessary. The limitation of credit, and the 
checking of over-trading, are duties which mer- 
chant shippers are frequentl}^ called upon to 
perform, and it is their general action of this 
kind which is a large factor in maintaining the 
credit of many overseas markets as a whole. 
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YOU SE\D OUT CIRCUtARS, S\3IPLES, 

AVD ■niA\'ELLERS 

In addition, or possibly as a precedent, to 
your personal visit to a market m search o! 
"marks" and accounts, jou will need to 
initiate other introductory and selling efforts 
of a fairly obvious character, and later jou 
must provide follow up measures to suit the 
circumstances 

The Initial Circular Letter. 

First, a circular letter may be drafted and 
posted to buyers at home and abroad It should 
m simple and busmess like terms announce jour 
establishment as a shipper of general or particular 
goods state that you have the necessarj capital 
and specialized experience and knowledge, and 
urge your ability to handle indents advantage- 
ously, suggestmg a trial sorting up indent as a 
preliminary The terms on which jou are 
prepared to do business, mcludmg length of 
credit, payments accepted by remittance or 
draft, and any discounts ofiered, should also be 
stated 
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You should further make it clear whether you 
are prepared to buy produce, or sell it on com- 
mission for overseas customers. This is a form 
of business which many shippers find it advisable 
to handle, as it offers a great convenience to 
overseais customers, gives a second profit, provides 
cover on outward shipments, and enables exchange 
difficulties to be overcome, as when exchange is 
adverse the overseas customer can forward 
produce for sale, the proceeds being applied to 
cover his buying account without the loss 
inv'olved in a direct remittance. 

Limited Sampling Advisable, 

If engaged in certain branches of trade, 
notably soft goods, it may be advisable to do a 
limited amount of sampling out. This must be 
done \dth a careful eye to the special require- 
ments of a particular market, and the letter of 
advice should give full information concerning 
prices and terms, etc. In most countries samples 
are relieved from payment of duty if an under- 
taking is given to re-export them within a fi.\'ed 
period, or tlie duty has to be paid on entry and 
is remitted on re-export. As the payments 
have to be made and remissions obtained in the 
countr}' of destination, the need for arranging 
these somewhat complicates and restricts th.e 
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work of sampling Usually, failing a local agent 
or representatu e the goodinlJ of customers has 
to be relied upon for this 

How to Adtertise for 0\erseas Trade. 

It IS, perhaps, unnecessary to urge that 
advertismg should play a large part in export 
selling effort So far as the merchant shipper is 
concerned his choice of media is practically 
restncted to a few recognized export trade 
journals published m the United Kingdom and 
circulating abroad, and to the export editions 
of home trade papers It is not his business 
to create a popular demand for a particular 
article, but solely to induce wholesale buyers 
abroad to send him their general indents He 
must therefore confine his ad\ ertisements to 
trade publications of the kind referred to abo\ e, 
and must draft them m sober and business-like 
terms which set forth not merely his name and 
address, but such special offers as he is able to 
make, and the facihties he possesses for quoting 
and shipping to the advantage of his cUents 
The subject is a large one, but it will besufficient 
here to add that export ad\ertising more than 
any other should be persistent, because whole- 
sale buyers are not like suburban housewives 
who may be induced to respond on impulse 
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to the lure of a " catchy ” advertisement, but 
study advertisements in cold blood for business 
purposes onhc The appeal must be constantly 
available for the psychological moment of their 
need, and consequently occasional insertions 
of an announcement in the pages of a trade 
journal cannot be expected to produce results, 
whereas it is the advertiser’s o\ra fault if a 
consecutive series fails. 

The Representative on the Spot. 

Finally, for following up and extending business 
the merchant shipper as well as the manufacturer 
must have a representative constantly on the 
spot, or visiting a market with frequencjc In 
markets where he has a " mark ” of importance 
with whom he is working on a specially intimate 
footing he may arrange for such " mark '' to 
operate for him almost on the lines of a local 
branch or agency, but such an arrangement 
obviously cannot cover much selling effort, as 
the travellers of one wholesale house can hardly 
call on others in the same market, particularh^ 
if the)^ arc actual trade competitors. In dealing 
with customs matters, taking" up disputes with 
railway and shipping managements, superintend- 
ing the distribution and forwarding of a bulk 
consignment, and a score of useful miscellaneous 
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offices, such a vs ell disposed client can perform 
invaluable service, but when salesmanship is 
required someone in a less equivocal position 
must be emplojed 

The Commission Agent 
The employment of a commission agent, 
usually descnbed as a manufacturer s agent, is 
a method sometimes utilized, though not with 
the frequency that might be supposed The 
fact is that a considerable difference exists 
between the v\ ork of representing a manufacturer 
and a merchant shipper respectively The man 
who carries the commissions of a group of a 
dozen or more manufacturers has simply to 
create sales — to get his principals’ specialities 
mcluded m the indents sent home by all and 
sundry importers at the same tune notifying 
his principals of such orders and adding informa- 
tion as to where to get each confirmed m London, 
Manchester, or other home centres Questions 
of credit do not concern him, as the confirmmg 
houses take all financial responsibility 

If such an agent, however, accepts the repre- 
sentation of a merchant shipper, ev erj order he 
sends home cames with it the implied guarantee 
that credit maj safely be giv en by his principals 
who m effect become the confirmmg house and 
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the executors of the indents. The agent vrho 
represents a merchant widens his selling field by 
being able to go beyond the sharply-defined 
circle of importers possessing confirming houses 
or agents of their own in England, and is able to 
rope in the smaller buyers for whose service 
the general shipper specially exists, but he 
clearly needs to be a man whose judgment and 
knowledge of such miscellaneous customers are 
beyond question, otherwise his merchant prin- 
cipal would easily be betrayed into a series of 
disastrous losses. Such an agent would be 
paid on commission, with probably a fairly sub- 
stantial fixed allowance per annum to cover a 
portion of his travelling expenses, licence fees, 
etc. Incidentally, he would naturally pass all 
" free ” indents for the specialities of the mami- 
factmers he represents for confirmation to the 
merchant shipper for whom he is also acting. 
In this way he may increase his range of cus- 
tomers for the manufacturers wliile putting 
business in the hands of the merchant. 

The Special Travelling Representative. 

It is not alwaj'S easy to find the right sort of 
manufacturer's agent for this work, or one who 
is free or willing to undertake it. Consequently, 
the merchant shipper has to rely upon the more 
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costly services of his own exclusive travelling 
representative, or in the early stages of building 
up his business make occasional special tnps 
himself If employing a representative he wodd 
require a thoroughly responsible man, capable 
of fixing up with new *' marks," settling disputes, 
and making special quotations He would need 
to be proficient m the language of each market 
he visited, and, if several were served, would 
work them all in one “round tnp ” 

Unlike the agent working on a commission 
basis, the special travelling representative w ould 
need to be directly financed, and the usual method 
of doing this IS by a letter of credit or circular 
notes 

Letters of Credit. 

A letter of credit is an authorization by a 
merchant or banker for a corresponding finn, 
bank, or agentin the market to be visited to pay 
a specified sum to a specified person on presenta- 
tion of the letter, the time dunng which such 
authorization is to remain m force being precisely 
stated A circular letter of credit is issued by 
a banker to a senes of his own branches or agents 
to pay up to a certain amount, each individual 
pajnnent being endoreed on the back of the 
letter The bearer of a circular letter also has 
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issued to him a “ letter of indication,” on which his 
signature appears with that of the banker, thus 
enabling his identity to be established by a 
comparison uith his signature made at the time 
of presenting the letter. A letter of credit is 
non-negotiable, and can only be presented for 
payment by the person to whom it refers. It 
takes the form showm on page 3S as a rule. 

The Circular Note. 

A circular note is a simple order to pay a 
definite sum against proper endorsement, 
accompanied by presentation of a letter of 
indication, and bears an ordinary bill form on 
the back. The latter must be stamped, though 
othenvise a circular note is exempt from duty. 

Travellers’ Licences. 

A word may be said in conclusion concerning 
travellers’ licences in overseas markets, as these 
have a considerable effect in some on the cost of 
working. Such licences are not required in tlie 
following British Possessions : Australia, Ber- 
muda, British West Africa, British West Indies, 
British Guiana, Borneo, Canada, Ceylon, C^'prus, 
the Sudan, Falkland Islands, Gibraltar, Hong- 
Kong, India, .Malay States, IMalta, Mauritius, the 
Seychelles, St. Helena, Straits Settlements, and 
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Circular Letter of Credit 

No. Not available after... — 

£ : : 

Date 

To Messrs. Smith & Co., Ltd. 

Gentlemen, 

We beg to introduce to you , to whom 

you are requested to furnish such funds as he may 
require up io the total amount of pounds 

sterling against sight drafts on our Head 

Offiu, London, each draft io be plainly marked 
as drawn under this Letter of Credit, No..- 
and to he signed in accordance with his specimen 
signature, which you will find on our Leller of 
Indication of the same number, uhieh he will 
produce herewith. 

We undertake that such drafts shall meet with 
due honour if negotiated within months 

from this dale, and request you to buy them at the 
rate at which you purchase demand drafts on 
London. 

The amount of each draft must be inscribed on 
the back of this letter, which must be cancelled and 
attached io the final draft drawn. 

We are, etc. 

N B. — The bearer ts requested io carry this 
Letter of Credit apart from the Letter of Indication, 
for purposes of security. 
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Uganda. The foreign markets in which no ta.x is 
imposed are : Belgium, China, Corea, Cuba, Egy'pt, 
France, Greece, Holland, Honduras, Hungarj'', 
Ital}'', Japan, r^lorocco, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Persia, the Philippines, Portugal, Rumania, Sal- 
vador (unless carrj'ing samples), Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, Tunis, the United States and Vene- 
zuela. In some of the foregoing markets, however, 
travellers and agents are liable to income tax. 
In New Zealand a warrant, issued free, must be 
secured, omission to do so entailing a heavy 
penalty, and a traveller’s principals pay income 
tax on turnover. 

In all other countries a tax is imposed, varjdng 
in amount and conditions. In the following table 
the fees are, in most cases, calculated at nominal 
rates of e.xchange — 


COCKTRy. PkR Amncm. 


Argentina — 

Buenos Ajtcs . 






/ 

no 

s. 

t’ntamorca 






2n 

- 

Cordoba . 






no 

- 

Corrientes 






C4 

a 

Enlrc Rios 






50 

- 

Jujny 






8 

7 

La I'tioja 






IC 

10 

Mendoza . 






41 

in 

National Territories 






8 

f 

Salta 






GG 

1.1 

San Juan 






41 

13 

San Luis 






IG 

13 

Santa 






42 

C 
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Country 

Arfentina {conld ) — 
Santla^ del Lstero 
Toeomaa 
Belgian Con^ro 
BoIiTia 
Brazil 

Sriitsfa Hoodaras 
Chile 


Pz* AKVCif 
I a 

io . 

SO 


Monleipil, up to Oe - 
IS btates onij, /;9 to SO . 

10 S 

Each Beparincnt £45to 7a • 
Slanieinat £2 to 4 . 
(MQDicipal) Lpto 10 • 

(For one firm, halt for others) £lC(ol7 • 
Dpto£l • 
S'^o on tneome. 


Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Denmark 
Dominica 
Dutch East Indies 

Ecuador 10 

Fiji Islands 30 

French Equatorial Africa 10 

Gnatemala IS 

Ilaltt 10 

leciaod 11 

Reoja Colony 8* 

Liberia & 

Bladasascar 8 

^efrfoaodIaad John's, Jlontclpal) 10 

hornay 67 

^ya8aland 84 

Panama Mnnlclpal, Tarlon*, np to £Si 

Paraimay Unnicipal, £3i to 17* 

Rhodesia SO 

Sweden £16 to 17 

Tanpanylka Temtorr 4 

Union of South lifrlca 

Beehnanaland 10 

Urnjnaj 81 


Note In many cases licences may be taken out tor 
shorter periods at proportionate!) reduced rates 
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CHAPTER VI 

VOU QUOTE PRICES AND TEIEMS OF PAYMENT 

Having studied methods of export salesman- 
ship, and prepared your selling organization 
for action, you must next consider the quoting 
of prices on any of the various accepted bases in 
the shipping trade, and also the terms of pay- 
ment which you uill be prepared to arrange 
vitli your overseas customers. 

F.o.b. and C.i.f. Quotations. 

In quoting for shipment the ruling factor is 
the point between the factoiy’^ and the overseas 
destination of tlie goods to which you may be 
required to calculate an inclusive charge. 
Tljcre are a score of standard terms in common 
use, and each with a legally confirmed interpreta- 
tion, and you vdU find it advisable to employ 
these terms with strict care and acairacj* on 
every occasion, otherwise you majf find j'ourself 
involved in costl}^ disputes. 

F.o.b. terms are among the simplest and 
most commonly used. The literal meaning is 
Free on Board, and covers first cost of the goods, 
packing, transport to the docks, lighterage 
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m cases Nvhere the ship is not Ijing at the quay 
side, and the shipper’s responsibihty only ceases 
when the goods are actually in the ship’s hold 
and the shipping cha^e for loading and stowing 
paid Freight and insurance are not included 
These are all items which the shipper can ascertain 
with little or no trouble, and consequently he 
quotes fob whenever possible 

The importer, however, invariably prefers 
through rates, or else c i f (Cost, Insurance, and 
Freight) as a near approach to through rates 
A c i f quotation (sometunes wTitten c f i ) 
cames the goods to the port of dehvery, but 
does not cover import dues, railage, cartage, 
etc , after unloading After all, the cost of 
freight and msurance arc easier for the shipper to 
ascertam than for the importer, who may be 
thousands of miles away, and the convenience 
to the latter of a c i f quotation is so obvious 
that no shipper can doubt that he scores a distinct 
selluig point when quoting on this basis against 
a less obliging competitor s f o b 

Packing and Freight Calculations. 

Packing IS the one detail which calls for careful 
calculation by the shipper when quoting c i f , 
as the freight charges will be to a large extent 
dependent on it Sucli charges are usually made 
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either by weight_or by size at the shipowner’s 
option. The ton measurement is based on a 
standard of 40 cubic feet, which makes 2 cubic 
feet the equivalent of 1 cwt. for the purpose of 
calculating freight, ^image being added. Here 
is a quick and simple ready reckoner for 
measurement calculations, or, by merely doubling 
the figures, it can be used on the weight basis — 


Per Ton 

Per Cubic 

Per Ton 

Per Cubic 

Mc.asurcmcnt. 

Foot. 

McasTircment. 

Foot. 

80s. = 

2s. 

30s. 

9d. 

703. « 

Is. 9d. 

20s. ^ 

6d. 

60s. = 

Is Gd. 

10s. =3 

3d. 

50s, « 

Is 3d. 

Ss. = 

lid 

403. 

Is, 

2s. 6d. 3- 

id. 


The method of making a freight calculation 
with this ready reckoner, taking the Is. per 
cubic foot as the unit, is simple. For example, 
you have a case measuring 64 cu. ft, 7 cu.Jns. 
at 57s. 6d. per ton, and work it out as follows — 

64' T (g, {40s.) Is ^ 64-7s, 

64' 7' (S (10s.) 3d. 16*17s. cr jth of 64-7s. 

64' 7' ^ fSs ) IJd. ~ S OSs. cr jtli of Cl-7s, 

64' 7' g (2k 6d.) Jd -= 4-04s. cr i',th of (>4-7.s. 


92-99 /4 13s 


C.i.f. Variants. 

There are several variants of c.i.f,, the prin- 
cipal being c.i.f.c.i. (Cost, Insurance, Freight, 
Commission, and Interest) ; c.i.f. c., which docs 
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not include Interest, and cf, which co\crs 
Cost and Freight only, omitting Insurance 
Franco and Free Domicile are terms cm enng 
the charges nght to the consignee’s door , 
Franco Delivered, Custom House, includes c tf 
and landing charges etc , and Free Duly, Cus 
tom House, includes the payment of Customs 
duty in addition Free Harhour is a term used 
mamly m the Bombay trade, and covers all 
charges to port of destmation ^ 

Other Forms of Quotation 
There are also numerous terms which are 
either vanations of f o b , or do not cover the 
goods so far as f o b For example — 

Fas (Free Alongside Ship) is the equivalent 
of fob, less loading charges 
For (Free on Rail) covers cost, packing, 
collection, and transport to the railway at the 
shipper's end, or a point specified, but does not 
include the railway charges 

D d (Delivered Docks or Free Docks) covers 
all charges until the goods are placed ui the 
docks 

Free Port of Departure is a term of somewhat 
elastic interpretation, and therefore to be avoided 
It does not make it clear whether the goods 
to be charged as far as the railhead, docks, 
44 
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or actually on board ship at the port of 
departure. 

Loco means simply cost of goods where they 
lie, without packing or carriage of any kind. 

Loco, London, means cost of goods, packing, 
and deliver}- in London. Fre.c Packed, London, 
is a variation with tlie same meaning. 

Freight Forward means that freight is to be 
paid by the consignee. 

Draft Terms. 

Your quotation, however, is not limited to 
price, cost of packing, transport, etc. ; it must 
also render clear the terms on which you are 
prepared to accept payment. 

Draft terms arc usually preferred. That is, 
you draw on your overseas customer for the 
amount, including interest to cover time of matur- 
ing, sight, and return, using a bill of exchange 
form for this purpose. The customer " accepts ” 
the draft by writing the word " Accepted " and 
his signature across the face of the bill, and is 
then in honour and law bound to meet it when it 
matures. At the same time, the shipper can 
negotiate the bill or discount it, thus obtaining 
the use of the money at once by pajdng a small 
interest for the convenience. Another advantage 
is that acceptance of a bill constitutes a voluntary 
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recognition of indebtedness, and saves much 
legal argument in case of a dispute. A bill of 
exchange is usually made out “ to order," and 
dra\vn (a) on demand, or at sight j (6) at a certain 
penod *' after date ’’ or ** after sight ’’ ; and 
(c) " at usance." The standard form whicli it 
takes IS as follows — 

Al 60 days sight of this First oj Exchange 
[second and third unpaid), pay to the order oJ 
The Drawer (or other person known as 
The Payee) the sum oJ One Hundred 
Pounds value received, and place the same to 
account as advised 

The Drawer^^.—. 

To The Drawee 

Buenos Ayres 

The fact that this order to pay is unconditional 
renders it negotiable after acceptance and 
endorsement. 

A clause is sometimes inserted in the bottom 
left-hand comer, " In case of need apply to 
Messrs. Blank and Co.," which signifies that 
Messrs. Blank and Co. will meet the bill in case 
of the drawee’s default. 

The stamp duties on foreign bills of exchange 
are 2d. on amounts up to £10 ; 3d. on amounts 
between £10 and £25 ; 6d. on amounts between 
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£25 and £100 ; and 6d- for ever}’’ additional 
£100 or part of £100. On bills draw-n " on 
demand,” " at sight,” or within tlircc days after 
sight or date the duty is only 2d. regardless of 
the amount. 

An important point is to make the proviso 
that the importer pays all bank charges. 

Bills not drawn " on demand ” or “ at sight ” 
are allowed three days' grace beyond their term 
in most countries. 

Tlie word " month ” when used in a bill of 
exchange means a calendar month. 

Bills vary in usance from sight to 120 days or 
more, the distance of the market being a factor 
which affects the period, and, indeed, length of 
credit generally. Other factors making long 
credits necessary in some markets arc dependence 
of the spending population on annual crops, and 
slow distribution of goods owing to lack of trans- 
port facilities. In calculating interest the shipper 
must always allow time for the return of the bill 
in excess of the period for which it is drawn. 

Tlie alternative to draft terms is payment by 
remittance, which is tlie rule in the Chinese 
trade, and is practised to some extent in all 
markets. This method is not so widely favoured 
as drawing bills, because it leaves the shipper too 
much at the mercy of customers who may be 
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unscrupulous enough to delay payment on such 
excuses as that exchange is agamst them, or that 
money is temporarily tight , while, m cases 
where the latter excuse is genuine, it is obvious 
that remittance accounts will mentablj take 
second place to drafts which must be met at due 
date In all cases where remittance payments 
have to be allowed, a definite limit to credit 
should be stated, with interest pro and con 

" Cash agamst documents " is the most satis- 
factory form of pajTnent which can be arranged 
for it involves no credit at all Under this 
system the bills of lading, etc , are forw arded to 
a bank at the port of destination with instructions 
to hand them over to the consignee m exchange 
for payment of the amount due on the consign 
ment The consignee is thus compelled to pay 
before he can obtain delivery of the goods, and 
if he fails to do so the bank will arrange for their 
unloadmg and disposal on the consignor’s 
account 

Telegraphic Transfers. 

A method of cash payment very largely used 
is by telegraphic transfer The importer paj'S 
mto his local branch bank, which latter cables the 
fact to the head office of the bank m England, 
where the shipper is at once credited with the 
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amount. The bank charges a small commission 
and the cost of cabling for rendering this 
service. 

On Consignment. 

Wlien goods are sent " On Consignment," 
payment can equally well be made by draft or 
remittance. Under this arrangement, which is 
used when a firm order is not given by an importer, 
the goods are shipped to him to reali2e at the 
best prices possible on behalf of the shipper. 
He takes up the shipping documents in the 
ordinary vray on arrival, disposes of them to the 
best advantage, and then renders an account- 
sales showing the return obtained with expenses 
and agreed commission deducted, on which the 
account betw’een him and the shipper is 
accordingly adjusted. 


Some Definitions and Contractions 

Ad Rcferendam. — Open for further consideration. 

Advicp Note . — A letter informing the rcapient that a 
husincst transaction is being undertaken or completed on 
his behalf. 

.,V.g.b, — Any pood brand. 

H/-, — A bag or bale. 

C.o.d. — Ca.sh on delivery. 

Er-Shlp or Free Overboard. — Sold free of ship, but not 
including lighfcuing. 

Ex-tVarchouse or Ex-Store. — ^Sold from svarchouse door, 
but not including cartage. 

Indent, — .\n importer's instruedons to a shipper or 
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corn mission buyer to buy or supply and ship certain goods 
I£ details as to brand, maker, eta. areinduded.itisa"Spccfic 
Indent ” . if these matters are left to the shipper's discretion 
It IS an " Open Indent " 

On Consignment, — Sent for sale by the consignee at the 
best pnees obtainable for the consignor To be paid for 
sshen sold 

ithont Engagement. — No liability to accept an order at 
the pnee quoted if prices go against the seller m the meantime 
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YOU EXECUTE AN INDENT 

We will assume that your selling effort has been 
successful, that your terms and price quotations 
have been sufficiently attractive, and that prac- 
tical results have followed. Your first indent 
arrives, and you feel that the foundations of your 
business have been well and truly laid. You are 
no longer gambling with probabilities and 
possibilities, for here is the first evidence of the 
certainty for which you have been playing. 

The Test of the Sorting-Up Indent. 

Yes, but that first indent is also a crucial 
test. Upon the manner in which you execute it 
will depend “ repeats ” and new business. More- 
over, it will open a buying account for 3*ou with 
at least one manufacturer. 

Your first indent is not likely to be an extensive 
one unless 3'ou are so forhinate as to be com- 
mis.sioned to do the regular bu3’ing for a sub- 
stantial “ mark.” Much more likel3' Ls it that 
\'Ou will find it is simply an odd order, perhaps 
b\* wa3' of trial, for a special line for wliich \'ou 
have been able to quote, or it will be a small 
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sorting up order for what amount to little more 
than sample lots An>'l^•ay, it is a ‘start, and 
holds promise of more busmess to come, 

■\Vhat an Indent Is 

First of all ho\\e\er, it will be well for you 
to realize that an indent is not m the strict 
mterpretation an order It is rather an instruc- 
tion to buy or otherwise supply a certain article 
or articles If you are buying on commission 
the indent is certamly nothing more than an 
instruction but tl you are sbippmg on jour own 
account it is, of course sphtting hairs to saj 
that it IS not an order, though j ou will take the 
necessary precaution of mahing it definitely an 
order bj fori,\arding a sale note to the customer 
abroad giiing details of the order and of the 
conditions under which it is placed and accepted 

An indent is usually made out in duplicate 
or tnpheate, one copy being retained by the 
importer, one sent to the shipping or confirming 
house, and if an agent or representatii e has 
induced the importer to send the mdent he aho 
keeps a copy The very term comes from the 
ancient legal practice of cuttmg or indenting 
the edges of dupheated deeds so that idcntitj 
with each other could be assured on comparison, 
a practice i\hich is also perpetuated m the tenn 
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'' indenture " as applied to the agreement between 
an employer and an apprentice. 

Tliere is no set form for an indent. It may be 
a mere bill-heading or it may consist of several 
foolscap sheets ncatlj'’ bound together with red 
tape, carefully engrossed on the front page like 
a legal document, and with the indenting firm's 
name printed at the top of each succeeding page. 
It is purely a matter of individual custom and 
taste, but the essential features in all forms of 
indent are the instructions to ship, the " mark,” 
the number of the indent, and the numbered 
list of articles to be shipped. 

Buying on Indent. 

The first process in handling an indent is to 
analyse it carefulK', sorting the articles required 
into groups, and separating the specific instnic- 
tions from the general. Having thus digested 
its contents, the next proceeding is to consider 
where and how the goods can best be obtained. 

In the case of specifically mentioned brands or 
makers it is onh' neccssarj' to pass the orders to 
the firms concerned. With regard to the " open ” 
items — those of which the purchase is left to the 
discretion of the buyer or merchant — more 
responsibility and labour rest upon the latter. 
The supph' market needs cireful study, and the 
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representatives of suitable manufacturers are 
mvited to call with samples and quotations 
This IS where the buymg room, wnth its broad 
counters and special lighting, comes mto 
service 

The work of buying is a scnous matter, calling 
for great judgment and knowledge. Not only 
have prices and quality to be considered, but the 
suitabihty of designs and patterns for the market 
for which they are required must also be taken 
carefully into account There is further the 
question of the reliability of the manufacturer m 
regard to punctual delivery and expenence m 
packing and prepanng for shipment 

In placing orders mth manufacturers the 
fullest instructions on the foregoing points 
should be gnen. and also such details as the 
“ mark ” and the identifying numbers of the 
indent and of the item m the indent These are 
required for the work of packing, marking, and 
prepanng consular and other invoices, etc The 
merchant shipper, as distinct from the com* 
mission buyer, w ould also probably msist on the 
absence of all labels or marks by which the 
manufacturer could be discovered, and would 
give instructions for delivery to his owm ware- 
house or packmg firm in suitable form for making 
up mto a combmed consignment 
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Purchase Notes. 

Having bought the goods, the next step would 
be to confirm the orders placed by sending a 
purchase note to each of tlie manufacturers 
concerned. This must be vcr}' complete and 
precise in the details it contains, specifying 
exactly the qualities, prices, markings, time and 
place for deliver}^ and terms of paj-ment, dis- 
counts, etc, 'fire following is a vciy^ generally 
used form of purchase note — 

London, \0lh May, 19 

Messrs Smith & Co 

fVe deg io confirm our instructions to you for the 
supply of the undernoted goods, 
or 

We have this day purchased from you the under- 
noted goods. 

Please invoice for Order No 

{Goods and description of same) 

Marking 

Price 

Terms 

Delivery 

N.B. — Please iiolc delivery dale as ahavs is 
final, and if exceeded icc may be compelled io 
cancel this order. 
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You may, as a general merchant, hold stocks 
at your disposal, or have entered into contracts 
with manufacturers to take certain quantities 
on >our own account uithm a stipulated period. 
If so, of course, your procedure on receipt of an 
indent is simple and obvnous. There is no 
further bujnng operation involved, and you ha\ e 
only to issue packmg and shipping instructions, 
winch are e\'plained m the ne\t chapter 



CHAPTER VIII 

YOU INSPECT AND PACK A CONSIGNMENT 

Your first consideration in issuing instructions 
lor packing and shipping a consignment is 
whether the goods require " maldng-up ” for 
shipment. Tliis is a process limited to piece 
goods and various other softs and fancies, and it 
is to a considerable extent affected by the special 
requirements of indirndual markets, which 
requirements the shipper must be strict in ascer- 
taining and obser\dng. For example, the law in 
India compels the stamping of the length on 
every piece of cotton print, and also the number 
of parts in cut pieces. 

“Making-Up ” for Shipment. 

'File " making-up ” consists of method of 
folding, ticketing, stamping, stitching, wTapping 
in paper or cloth, etc. Shirtings and T-cIoths are 
usually made up in three folds of 12 ins., stitched 
top and bottom I x 1. Grey goods are treated 
in the same way. V’hitc goods arc generall}' 
made up by the bleacher on standard lines. 
Prints and fancies are wrapped in yellow or oilier 
coloivrcd paper, usually’ in " dress-fold,” or folds 
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of 9 ins , though cheap quaUties are frequenllj 
made up m “pnnl-fold/* which is ordmarv 
four fold of 9 ins , stitched instead of taped Bro- 
cades, sateens, and Italians are folded round 
boards and wrapped in yellow paper or ishite 
“ tillot " Dhooties, jaconets, and mulls are made 
up '* square-fold ” according to wndth, but most 
commonly 12 ins by 12 ms, or IS ins by 12 ms 

On the other hand, there are classes of goods 
which, mstead of being " made-up," have to be 
" knocked down " for shipment This term is 
used mainly m reference to furniture, which is 
disjointed in such a manner that an uDskilled 
man with a glue pot can put it together again 
satisfactorily on am\*al at its destination, and it 
IS packed flat for shipment in rectangular cases 
So mth cycles, which are crated m half-dozens, 
with handle-bars and pedah. rerao%ed and 
fastened firmly to the frames Machinery is 
also partially dismounted before casmg , and, 
of course, most kinds of hoUow-ware are 
" nested " for economy of space. 

Packing for Shipment. 

As regards packing for shipment, there are 
many \anations of both casing and baling, all 
necessitated by the nature of the goods, the 
facihties for handling at the ports of destination, 
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and the idiosjTicrasies of bu5'ers in different 
markets. Soft goods are either baled or packed 
in cases lined with tin or oil paper. Bales of 
double camitis, lined vnth oiled linen and paper, 
and bound v.-ith steel hoops, are used for shipping 
to South America, and sx)nietimes for China and 
India, Manila rope being substituted for the 
steel hooping. Large bales of sacking are the 
vogue for Mediterranean markets. Tarpaulin 
is also extensively used, but linen oil-cloth, 
though more expensive and less waterproof, 
has to be substituted for Morocco, where the 
strict Mohammedans object to the presence of 
animal fat in the former. Baling is done in 
steam or hydraulic presses, but the tendency to 
'' spring ” always has to be allowed for in 
calculating freight. 

Wood casing is dearer than baling, but it is 
safer, and also prescrees the appearance of 
goods better. Consequently, it is used for the 
more expensive articles. \Mien used with zinc 
or tin lining, carefully soldered to make it air and 
water-tight, it ob\’iates the need for w.p.a. 
insurance, and in manj’ cases enables a lower 
f.p.a. insurance rate to be secured. 

Before calling in the case-maker, the goods 
should be carefully arranged in compact lots in a 
position which wli facilitate measuring. The 
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inside measurements are usually taken, and 
for calculating the amount of wood required 
additions to lengtii, width, and depth are made 
accordmg to the thickness of the wood to he 
employed. 

Bale or Case Tickets. 

When sendmg goods for packing, a bale or case 
ticket, a distmctive colour being used for each, 
should be attached. A usual form is shown 
below — 

On A {c of 

BALE TICKET 

Mark 

No 

Pteus 

Net 

Tare 

Gross 

The packing instructions are an elaboration 
of the bale ticket, and would be given in the 
form shown on the opposite page. 

Machinery and Hardw'are Packing. 

Large machinery has to have the case built 
up round it, the weight being carefuUysupported 
at the correct points of stram. Each dismounted 




part sliould be plainly marked according to the 
plan forwarded to the buyer, and all projecting 
pieces removed if this is possible. Small pieces, 
screws, bolts, etc., should be boxed separately, 
and the boxes firmly fixed inside the main case. 
Tapped and oil holes should be plugged, screw- 
threads protected by casing or oiled rags, and all 
bright parts smeared with grease capable of 
resisting a high temperature without melting. 
Battens should as far as possible be inside the case, 
but two stout ones should nm longitudinally 
beneath tlie floor to act as skids for running 
on rollers. 

Hardware often travck better in barrels 
lined with quilted straw' and sacking. Twisted 
wire for binding is less liable to " jump " than 
metal strips. Joints should be strengthened 
by driving nails at opposing angles. 
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China and glassware travel best m kegs or 
barrels X » S ‘j- S 

Buyers usually prefer nails in boxes rather 
than kegs j-, g 

Marking and Inspection. 


All bales or cases should be plainly marked 
m bold stencilled letters on at least tuo faces 
\nth the consignee's shipping " mark," the port 
of destination, and any special warning or 
instructions to stevedores, etc ^3 ^"€^4 
Before permitting goods to be packed, or, if 
packed, to be closed down, it is the duty of the 
shipper to inspect and pass them for chjpmcnt 
This IS especially necessary m connection with 
machinery and engineering materials, but it 
should always be done regardless of the character 
of the goods The most reliable manufacturers 
make mistakes sometimes, and there are others 
who are not abo\ e tnckery m regard to quantities 
quality, substitution, etc , to say nothing of 
errors due to carelessness For all these things 
the shipper is responsible to his overseas cus- 
tomers, and should take all possible steps for 
safeguarding their mutual interests 
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YOU SHIP AN’U FORWARD THR GOODS 

The goods now being ready for shipment, your 
next step is to fonvard them to the docks. First, 
however, you must select the ship by which 
they are to be carried. The shipping lines 
running a sendee to the maikct will have issued 
announcements of forthcoming sailings and dates, 
and by consulting these j'ou will be able to choose 
a vessel scheduled to arrive at a time giving a 
reasonable margin before your contract date of 
deliver}'. Unless the goods are of small bulk 
and high value, or verj' urgently needed, it will 
not be necessary to pay the higher freights 
charged by mail boats, and you will select an 
'■ intermediate ” or cargo steamship. 

Transport to the Docks. 

A carrier must be employed to get the goods 
to the docks, or, if you are employing a packing 
firm, they will probably be prepared to undertake 
this work. In either case you must prepare a con- 
signment note for tlie carrier. This is an instruction 
to forward the goods, and gives a detailed list 
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of them, with marks, name of consignee, and of 
the persons responsible for paymg carnage. On 
arrival at the docks the goods are weighed, and 
a weight note is banded to the camer This 


J SMITH & CO. 
■WEIGHT NOTE 


N B — ^These weights are t^cn for the purpose of chsrpag 
carnage only 


Central Station, 


21st July, . 19 

J Jones & Co 


Marks aod Nos | C | Q , 

P l| Marks aad Vw C. [ Q , 

P 

& Co . 1 ! 

1 i 


1 2-123 1 1 

1 


2264 1 4 

12 ( 


71 ‘ 3 

20 


S4 2 

- ’ 


93 4 

12 j 1 1 



To B Pobtnscn S' Co Liverpool 


weight note, of which a specimen is reproduced 
herewith, is merely for the purpose of charging 
carnage It is also often advisable, particularly 
m the Bombay trade, to obtam a earner’s receipt, 
which IS a certificate of delivery signed by the 
wharfinger, and is eventually forwarded with the 
bill of lading and other documents as legal 
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proof. The forwarding charges wiJl include 
such incidentals as dock dues, cranage, master 
porterage, special labour, and Customs entries. 
These are usually dc^ribed as f.o.b. charges, 
and in arranging for them the shipper should 
stipulate for them to be completely f.o.b,, and 
not merely to the wharf. 

Alongside Date. 

When dispatching goods to the docks it is 
essential that you should ascertain wliether an 
" alongside date ” has been announced for the 
vessel, othenvise the goods may arrive before the 
vessel is prepared to accept cargo, and you yiU 
find yourself liable for demurrage charges. 
Equally important is it that you should get the 
goods alongside well before the sailing date, as 
they may otherwise be shut out and have to 
remain at the docks and pay demurrage until the 
next sailing, or you may have to go to the c.xpense 
of carting them back to the warehouse, and later 
have to repeat the process, thus doubling the 
charges on the consignment while your overseas 
customer suffers delay in delivery. 

The Merchandise Declaration. 

Before sending the goods you must, of course, 
advise the shipping company of your intention, 
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Thev \\all issue a fonn for this purpose on applica* 
tion, and its essential character is demonstrated 
by the fact that the shipping company vsiU be 
unable to make shipment, effect insurance, 
or get the goods past the Customs authontics 
\Mthout It This document is known as a 
'* Sferchandise Declaration,” and should contam 
a full statement of the number of packages, their 
nature and contents, marking, value, consignees, 
and instructions for effecting insurance 

Freight Notes and Bills of Lading. 

Having completed and returned the Mer- 
chandise Declaration, you wall recei\ e from the 
shipping company a ” Freight Note " and "Bill 
of Lading ' The former is sunply a debit note 
for the freight charges, the latter is a detailed 
certificate of shipment, and three copies are 
usually provided, one being retamed bj the 
shipovsneis, while the shipper also keeps one, and 
sends the third to the consignee with a full set 
of invoices, declaration of ongm, and other 
necessary documents for obtaining delivery on 
amv al of the goods In fact, by w’ay of precaution 
two copies are frequently foavTirdcd by different 
boats It should be added that when the goods 
are placed on board the vessel a ” mate's receipt ” 
IS usually given for them, and is later exchanged 
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for the complete bill of lading. The shipper 
pays for the si.xpcnny stamp which it is 
necessary to affix to the latter document. 

Manufacturer’s Advice Note. 

In making shipments it often occurs, of 
course, that the merchant shipper does not handle 
the goods at all, but passes shijjping and for- 
warding instructions to the firm manufacturing 
or suppl 3 dng them, ^\^lcn this is the case such 
instructions must be sent well before time in the 
form of a " Manufacturer's Advice Note," a 
specimen of which is given on pages 6S and 69. 

Tlic shipping company or its local agent should 
always be advised of forthcoming cargo as early 
as possible in order to ensure the space being 
booked. 

When sending goods from an inland centre 
it is advisable to inform the shipping agent at 
the port, as well as the local agent, approxim- 
ately what number of packages to e.xpect, and 
for what date or boat, a further formal advice 
being dispatched to him when the goods are 
actually railed. 
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Liverpool, — 

Messrs Smith & Co , 

Send forward your goods to the order of Messrs 
Bullard, King & Co , Ltd , 14 St Mary Axe, 
London, E C , for shipment per ss “ Jansen, ’ 
loading in East India Dock, Blackball, marked 

122,6 I DG I 
Durban 

On no account must other than the above numbers 
be used If more are required, apply to us 

Advise consignees of contents and value and 
gross weight of each package 

copies of invoice to Liverpool Each eofv 
to have all trade and cash discounts deducted in 
ink in the same hand or typewriting ard must also 
stale gross weight and measurements of each pack- 
age Invoices rendered otherwise will he returned, 
and supplier held responsible for any loss or 
fines caused by delay tn clearing Customs owing 
to absence of documents 

The Order No and Indent No must be shown on 
all invoices and the invoices must be accompanied 
by two certificates of origin on the regulation form, 
stating the net value 

Please distinctly note on iniojc«, alongside th* 
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lolal amouni, whether the goods arc carriage forward, 
carriage paid, f.o.b. or f.o.r. only. 

If the carriage to port is paid by the suppliers, 
the amount of such carriage must be stated at the 
foot of the invoice and certified by the firm's signa- 
ture. If this is omitted we shall be compelled 
to debit you with duty on the amount of the 
carriage. 

John Jones & Co. 
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CHAPTER X 

YOU ARRAhGE FREIGHT AND OBTAIN 
SHIPPING DOCUJIEKTS 

You have now delivered the goods on shipboard, 
and that, so far as you are concerned, constitutes 
complete delivery From now onward the goods 
and the nsks are the consignee's This is 
equally true under a c i f or an f o b contract, 
for the former merely Jays on the shipper the 
responsibility of arranging insurance and paying 
cost and freight on behalf of, and as agent for, 
his overseas customer This is indicated by the 
fact that you take out the insurance policy in 
favour of the consignee Incidentally, the fact 
that the goods become the property of the 
consignee as soon as they are placed on the ship 
renders him liable to accept drafts or make pa> 
ment even if they are lost or damaged before 
reaching him 

When Freight Becomes Due 
Nevertheless, in acting on behalf of your 
client, the consignee, you require a thorough 
knowledge of the procedure far be>ond the point 
where your own legal liabihty ends As regards 
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freight, this becomes paj'able on the arrival of 
the ship at its destination and the shipper is 
liable for it, though he can recover it from the 
consignee for whom he pays it. The shipowner 
is not obliged to hand over tlie goods in order 
to complete his contract ; if he offers delivery it 
is sufficient to render the freight legally due at 
once. Moreover, payment cannot be nitliheld 
because the goods are damaged, e.xccpt in cases 
where the damage is sufficient completely to 
alter their nature, in which case it is held that the 
shipowner has failed to deliver what he contracted 
to deliver. If he detains goods when default 
is made in payment of freight he cannot claim 
them as his own property, nor sell them in order 
to pay his claim for freight out of the proceeds. 

The Weight or Measurement Basis. 

As already explained, the shipowmer usually 
quotes freight on M'/M basis. Under this 
arrangement he can charge per ton %veight or 
per ton measurement, whicliever is more advan- 
tageous to him. As a rule he prefers ton 
measurement at tlie rate of 40 cu. ft. per ton. 
Tlie goods are dmded into several broad 
classifications by most shipping companies, witli 
a " special ” detailed list in addition. Others 
issue detailed lists, and give special quotations 
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for goods not included m their lists Remember 
that when pieces or packages weigh o%er two 
tons — it IS never advisable to exceed this w eight 
unless absolutely unavoidable — their sqiarate 
gross weights must be stated to the shippirg 
company. The same apphes to packages of anj 
weight contaimng fine or vahiablegoods Adwx 
must also alwaj's be given in regard to dangerous 
cargo, so that it can. if necessary’, be treated 
as deck cargo and heaved overboard in an 
emergency 

“ Primage and Average Accustomed.” 

Included in freight quotations will be found the 
term "Primage” This is a charge bj the 
shipowner for the use of the ship's cargo-handling 
appliances when loadmg and unloadmg The 
phrase ” Primage and Average Accustomed,” 
when it occurs in biUs of Jading, simply implies 
that the consignors of goods will each pa> a 
pro rata share of the total primage, with other 
such dues as wharf charges, pilotage, etc 

Commissions, or ” rebates," are a percentage of 
the freight money which the shipowner engages 
to return to the shipper if, after a certam penod. 
the latter has not shipped goods by a competing 
Ime or vessel The object is, of course, monopo* 
hstic, and while it offers advantages in enabling 
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regular sailings and equal rates to large and small 
shippers to he maintamed, it is not generally 
popular, and is less custoraarj' tlian a few years 
ago. 

Bills of Lading. 

It has been explained how, on shipping the 
goods, you first receive a " mate’s receipt ” or a 
" freight note,” and later exchange this for bills of 
lading. The latter simply constitute a list of, and 
receipt for, the goods shipped, a recital of the terms 
of the freiglit contract, and, not of least practical 
importance, a certificate of ownership. The 
acceptance of a bill of lading binds the shipper 
fo its terms, and a shaip watch should be main- 
tained for clauses specially inserted by which the 
shipowner may seek to contract out of his cus- 
tomary liabilities. It is customary for the 
shipper to obtain blank forms, fill them in, and 
hand them to the shipowner for checking and 
return. Having signed them, the shipper is 
liable for the freight even if he vatlidraws the 
goods from the ship before sailing. 

Bills of lading are made out in sets of three or 
four, known as " parts,” and the first presented 
obtains delivery of tlie goods, rendering the 
remainder void. That is why it is necessary to 
send at least one cop}' to tlie consignee by the 
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first mail boat sailmg, and usually a second by an 
alternate vessel, as without it the conagnee 
cannot obtam delivery 

Hypothecation of Shipping Documents. 

A special importance attaches to the bill of 
ladmg, in its character of a quasi-ncgotiable 
mstrument, and m its usefulness as a means of 
arranging payments uhile safeguarding the 
interests of the shipper For example, if j ou ha\ e 
arranged for '* Pajment against documents," 
you do not send the bill of lading to the con- 
signee, but to a bank at the port of destination 
wth the necessary uistnictions The consignee 
IS then able to go to the bank and obtam the bill 
of lading in exchange for payment for the goods. 
If he fails to do so, the bank takes deh\ ery and 
holds the goods at the disposal of the shipper 
If you desire to raise money on a shipment 
before payment is due, the bill of ladmg is an 
essential item of the documents which jou 
hypothecate," a process which will be described 
later m dealing with bills of exchange The bill 
of lading, being a certificate of ownership, is the 
security which j’ou offer wth the draft which 
you require to be discounted The quasi-negoti- 
able character of the bill of lading consists in 
the fact that owmership in it and the goods it 
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refers to can be transferred by its endorsement 
bj’- the transferee, the latter’s title, however, 
being limited to that of the transferer. 

Vvlicn a bill of lading is made out " to order ” 
instead of to the customer’s name, as some 
overseas importers prefer, the shipper must 
endorse it, or it will be in%’alid and useless to the 
consignee when he desires to take delivery of the 
goods. 

Chartering a Vessel. 

In some cases the sliipper may require to 
charter an entire vessel for a special cargo. Tliis 
will involve the preparation of a charter-party, 
or, in plain words, a hiring agreement, of 
which there are many forms. Its principal 
provisions are that the ship hired shall be sea- 
worthy and properly equipped, ready at the 
specified port on the date agreed, and it must 
make the specified voyage without undue 
deviation or delay ; while the charterer engages 
to have his cargo ready for prompt loading and 
to pay all charges due to the shipowner. Tlierc 
are many special clauses which may be intro- 
duced, but it is only neccssaiy' here to refer to 
two. One is for binding the shipowmer to load 
a " full and complete cargo," in which case the 
charterer, if his original cargo does not ocaipy 
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the fxill Space av’ailable, must supplj additional 
cargo, known as “broken stowage," unless the 
amount of the “full and complete cargo" u 
definitely fixed If further ballast is neccssan 
owang to the bght nature of the cargo, tlie ship- 
owner may ship goods on his outi account in 
lieu of such ballast Secondly, a “ cesser clause ” 
may be introduced into a charter partj, under 
^^hlch the charterer is reliesed of all responsibihtj 
once the goods are embarked, on condition 
that he gives the shipowner a hen on the cargo to 
enable him to satisfy claims for freight against 
the consignees A “ voyage charter " is for a 
definite voyage, and a “ time charter" covers a 
penod dunng which the vessel must be worked 
to the instructions of the charterer 

Demurrage. 

Whether shipping under charter or bill of 
lading the shipper is under contract to ship his 
goods promptly, and to take dehverj of them 
without delay at the port of destination Failure 
to do this renders him liable to payment of demur- 
rage Usually, defimte penods are contracted 
for in regard to both loading and unloading, 
and these penods are known as " lay days," 
sometimes with further ** conditional days " 
added at a specified rate of demurrage in case 
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of necessity. " Lay days " commence as soon 
as the ship arrives, or, if a particular berth is 
specific-d, as soon as it is available These " I-ay 
days ” may be " averaged " by a special clause, 
enabling the shipper to add together the la}’ days 
at both ends of the voyage, and to co%-er those 
lost at one end by those saved at the other. 
It should be specially noted that where demurrage 
becomes due through the default of another 
consignee whose goods are stowed above your 
own, you are none the less liable for the delay in 
unloading your goods. 

FREIGHT TERMS DEFINED 

Addross Commission. — P.ij-mcnt to clwrtcrtrr’s .osjent on 
f,TOss IrciRht for scntecs in arranging the loading of a 
vessel. 

Advanrp Frclglif. — Payment on account of freight to cover 
ship's onthay during loading. 

A.li. — -After hatch. 

Back Frclaht. — Freight charged for return voyage ivhen 
it has been impossible to deliver cargo at a vessel's port of 
destination. 

Wfli . — A Bill of Lading. A receipt for goods shipped, 
embodving the terms of the freight contract. 

Breaking Bulk, — ^To open a consignment for the purpose 
of extracting s.amples or selling part. 

Broken SlotTago, — .Additional cargo which the cluartercr 
of a vc’iccl must find to ocaipy 'ipace remaining .ivail.ablc 
under a " full and complete c.irpo ’’ clause. 

C/E Charges.— Captain’s cntr>- charges. 

Cesser Clnnsc. — .A charter-party clause rehesing the ch.ir- 
terer of responsibility from the time gocels arc shipped in 
return for a lien to the shipowner to cover freight payments 
in c.asc of need. 

C.I.- — Cost and freight. 

C.i.I. or C.f.l. — Cost, insurance, and freight. 
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C.LI.e.L — Cost, insurance, freight, commusioa. aaj 
interest. 

Commission or Rebate, — A percentage of freight monev 
returned by the shiporracrio return for the shipper s excluuvt 
use of the shipon-ner's line or \essel during a spea&ed 
penod 

Consignee. — Person to whom goods are shipped 
Consignment. — A quantity of goods shipped 
Consignor, — A person who ships goods to another 

C. p,— Charter part> 

Cranage. — Charge for use of wharf crane when a ship's 
own appliances for loading or unloading are not used 

CDStomary Dispatch. — Discharge of cargo according to the 
custom of the port " Continuous customary dispatch 
stipulates for the omission of usual part'day stoppages 

D. d. — Delivered docks or '* Free Docks *' 

Dead Freight — Freight claimed on unused cargo space 
Deranrrage, — A charge for delay m loading or unloading, 
and consequent detention of ship beyond the due lay davi 
Detlation Clattse,^A charter party clause enabbng a ship 
to call at other places than the port of discharge 
Dasnage.— Materials used for stowing and protecting 
cargo, or for protecting a vessel 
D.w.»Dead weight 
F. and D.— Freight and demurrage 
Fttlt-^Free alongside ship 
r,o.b,— Free on tward 
F.d.g.-~Free on quay 

Free Utrboor. — A clause which renders the shipper liable 
for all charges and risks until goods reach thar port of 
destination 

FrelgbU^ — Payment for carnage of goods or passengers, 
or for use of a ship 

Frelzbt Forward, — Paid by consignee 
Freight hole. — Shipowner's or broker's statement ol 
amount of freight due 

Ffc/ghf Release. — Shipowner’s authoneation to captain 
to give delivery of goods, frnght having been paid on then 
Jettison, — To throw overbad cargo 
K.D. — Knocked down 
Keelage. — Toll on vessels entering a port. 

Lay Days. — Days allowed for loading and unloading a ship 
Lien tor Freight.— Shipowner's authority to detain cargo 
pending payment of freight. 

Lighterage. — Charge for use of bghter or bsrge 
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Loco, — Covering cost of goods only, ■without carriage or 
warehouse charges. 

L'Dmp Freight. — A single payment to cover the hire of a 
vessel. 

Slate’s Receipt. — Receipt given for goods on being placed 
on .1 ship and pending preparation of bills of lading. 

On the Berth. — Ready to load or discharge cargo. 

O.R. — Ovrner's risk. 

Porterage. — Dock company’s cliargc for porters' scn.'iccs. 

Primage. — Shipow-ner’s charge for use of ship's cargo- 
handling appliances. 

Primage and ATcrage Accnslomed, — A pro rata lei'y on 
consignors to cover primage, v.-harfagc, and other dues. 

Prime Rnlry. — Statement of goods based on details included 
in the bill of lading. 

Ouajnge. — Charges for berthing at a o.uay. 

llcspondcntia. — Loan raised by .ship’s captain on both 
ships and cargo. 

Ship’s 3IaniTcst.. — Captain's statement giving dctaiLs of 
ship, crew, cargo, and ports of destination. 

Slinging. — Charge for slinging cargo in chains ready to 
hoist on board ship. 

S/X. — Shipping Rote. 

S.p.d. — Steamer pays dues. 

Throngh Bills ol Lading. — Covering transhipment .and 
railsvay charges as well as freight. 

Time Freight. — Periodical pajnncats for ship's hire, as 
distinct from lump freight. 

Wet fioods. — Liquids for shipment. 

Wharfage. — Fee for use of wharf in di'^charging cargo. 

Wharfinger’s Receipt. — Acknowledgment of receipt of 
goods for shipment bj^ a wharfinger. 

W/3i. — Freight to be calculated on ton weight or 
measurement at shipowner's option. 
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YOU PREPARE CONSULAR 1N-\0ICES 
CUSTOMS DECLARATIONS, ETC 

The Customs authonties ui most foreign countnes 
require consular m\oices with eierj consignment, 
and those in the pnncipal Bntish Dominions 
demand certificates of ongin These are used for 
the purpose of charging import duties and, m 
regard to certificates of ongin, for making prefer- 
ential allowances on Bntish products and on 
goods from countnes according “ most fa%oured 
nation" treatment to imports from the Bnti«h 
Empire They are prepared on special pre- 
scribed forms obtamable from the respeclne 
Consuls, and usually bear a declaration of 
accuracy by the shipper, \Mth the Consul’s 
endorsement All values gnen in these docu- 
ments should be actual cost of manufacture 
and not f o b or c i £ In addition, certificates of 
" domestic value ' are required for some countnes 
which impose anti-dumpmg duties " Domestic 
value " means the actual selhng rate m the 
country of ongin at the time of shipment If this 
IS niatenahy higher than the pnee for export 
and if the goods concerned are in competition 
with similar goods produced in the importing 
country, a compensating dutj is imposed 
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Requirements of Various Countries. 

The followng is a summary of individual 
requirements, subject to occasional alterations, 
and where a country' is not mentioned it may be 
assumed that only' ordinary commercial invoices 
signed by tlie shipper are required. The letter 
"I” in reference to any' part of the British 
Empire may generally be taken to mean the 
form of invoice, with certificate of value, authorized 
by' the Imperial Economic Conference. 

Arccnllna. — ^Thrce C/I : also tivo plain B/L lor Con>.ul. 
and three or more stamped B/L 

Australia. — One C/0 showani; home v.ahie 
IJolitin. — Five C/I in Spanish (six vi.i Molicndo) 

Braril. — Four C/I. 

Ilritlsh Guiana, — I and C/0 and V 

British nonduras. — I and C/0 and V 

British North Borneo. — I, shosving conntry of ongm. 

British Togoland.— I and CfV. 

Bulgaria.— Artifice! Invoices in duplicate 
Canada, — ^Tliree mvoiccs bearing C/O and home %-3liic 
dccl.aration. Preferential goods separate. 

Ceylon. — I. showing country' of ongm 
Ciule. — Five C/I. fl/L must alto be pgahred 
China. — Commercial invoices .and sliippine documents 
CoJonibi.T, — Four C/I in Spanish ; si-x if j oo-Js arc to lie 
transhipped. 

Costa Iliea. — Two C/I in Spanish with BT. 

Cuba. — ^Four C/I in Spanish; five for Havana. 

Cyprus. — I and C/O and V 

CreehosJovakia. — C/O 

Penmark, — I and B/I.. with goods 

Boniinlra. — Four C/I in Spanish and lour B/L. Icgalired. 

r.ruador. — Five C/I in Spanish .and five B'L 

r.sthonia, — CIO (three copies) 

Falkland I«I.and«. — I and C/O and V. 

Fiji Wands.— I .and C/O and V. 

Finland, — I and C/O in duplicate. 

France. — C/O. 
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Gambia. — I and CfV 

GoU Coast Colony. — 1 and CfV 

Greeeo. — Two C/O with in\‘oio« attached 

Guatemala. — Fne Crt in Spanish with four B/L. 

flaytL — Five Cfl m Knglish or French . abo C/O 

Honduras.— Five Cfl in Spanish 

Jamaiea. — I and C/O and V 

Japan. — I and C/O in duplicate 

Jojoslaria.— C/O 

Kenya Colony and Uganda. — 1 and C/O and V 
Liberia. — Legalized commerciat invoice tn triplicate 
Lithuania. — ^tnmercial invoice in duplicate 
Slauritius. — I and C/O and V 
Metieo. — Five Cfl 
Neirloundland. — I and C/O and V 
Netr Zealand. — 1 and C/O and V 
Mearagna. — Seven Cfl m Spanish with three 
Nigeria.— I and C/V 

Nonray.— Ordinary commeraai invoices m dnpbcate 
Nyasaland. — I and C/V 

Panama.— Seven C/I m Spanish [also C/O 

Taragnay. — Four signed commeroal invcaces m Spanish, 
Persia.— Ordinary commeroal invoices vnth C^O 
Peru.— Four C/I in Spanish. 

Philippine Islands.— Same as USA. 

Purtagal.— No C/I Two declarations on prescribed forms. 
Rumania.— Ordinary commercial invoices with C/O 
Russia.— ^dioar> commercial invoices with Licence 
Salrador.— £ix Cfl m Spanish 
Seyebelles. — I and C/V 

Siam.— Ordinary commercial invoices stating countr) of 
ongin. 

Sierra Leone. — I and C/V 

Spain. — Legalized C/O m duplicate with ordinary invoices 
Tanganyika. — I and C/O and V 
Turkey.— C/O and CT 

Union ol South .Vlrlea and Rhodesia. — I and C/O and V 
United States ol America. — ^Three C/I, four if consigned 
bevond port of amval 
Uruguay. — Three C/O and four B/L. 

Venezuela. — Four C/I in Spanish with three B/L. 

CUSTOMS TERJIS DEFINED 
Ad vaL — Ad valorem According to value 
Bill ot Entry. — A shipper's detailed statement for Coito-ns 
purposes of the nature and value of goods in a coasgunest 
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Bill ol Sfclit. — A pcmuMion for an importer to ^cw a 
conrig'nmcnt in the presence of p. Customs officer with the 
object of preparing a correct bill oi entry. 

uni cl Store. — Licence to re-import cSuiiaWe British goods. 

Bin ol Snfloranec. — .A co?.sung vcscl's r.ntliorization to 
c.'irrj' goods in bond. 

Captain’s Entry. — ,A provisional cntr,‘ pa-csc^I by a ship's 
captain to enable him to discharge an entire cargo v.-hen this 
becomes necessary at a particni.ir pert, or svhc.n Oie merchant 
has failed to pass the bill of entry' svitlim the time limit. 

rcrlilic.'lfe of Origin. — .A signed dcciarntion by' a mcrcliant 
stating the country where goods were manufactured. Secures 
preferential or " nsost favoured nation ” Customs treatment. 

C/I. — ConsuLar invoice. 

Cipamnee Inward'. — Customs officer’s certificate of dutiable 
good.s on aship af tcrdi'chargingcargo, and before io.atling again . 

Cloarance Outward';. — .A captain's declaration to the 
Customs authorities tlict all legal rc<yinrcrornts have been 
complied with before leaving port. 

r/0. — Certificate of origin. 

C/V. — Certificate of value. 

Consulage, — Consul’s fees. 

Consular Invoice'. — Invoices legalized by the Consul of 
a foreign country in respect of goods shipp-ed to that country. 
Required for Customs purposes. 

Customs Declaration, — Desenption of value and net weight 
of goods in a parcel sent by' post to an oec.-scM' country. 

Drawback. — Return of duty previously paid. 

Entry, Inwards or Outwards. — Registration ol a ship or 
goods with the Customs auUiontics on arnv.al at. or departure 
from, a port. 

Home Value Declaration. — A statement of values m country 
of origin at date of invoice. It is rcquircii from shippers in 
varying forms for tlio'e markets wiiich charge their import 
duties on home values, and not on rcplac''mcnt or c i.f. v.alues. 

In Bond. — Dutiable goods warehoused under Custcm.s 
control pending tlic deferred payment of dutici. 

Post Entry. — Statement of goods after unlo.iding and 
ascertaining particular';. 

Ship's ricarance. — Captain's statement covering crew and 
cargo. It is nece.ssary' to o'otain the Customs .authorities' 
permi'rion to breaV; cargo after arrisang at a jxirt. 

.‘'Ufleranee Wharf. — Wharf licensed by Curtoms authoritie-i. 

Warrant. — Public or bonded v.-.arehnurc receipt. 

W/W. — Warehouse warrant. 
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CHAPTER XII 

YOU INSURE A COSSIGVilEVT 

Not the least important part of jour duties as 
a shipper wU be to insure the goods before ship- 
ment This you i\'iU do in the name of, and on 
behalf of, the chent to \\hom they arc consigned 
and \\ hose property they become from the moment 
of shipment, no matter i\hethcr jour contract 
with him IS f 0 b or c i f That is an important 
point to reahze, because it affects > our liabilities 
generally, and not only m regard to insurance 

The Meaning of **A\ernge.*’ 

First you must decide what class of nshs jou 
have to cover There arc two broad dassifica 
tions to choose between One is wpa. (\Sith 
Particular Average), and the other is fpa 
(Free of Particular Average) In manne mstir 
ance, by the wa>, you do not mterpret the word 
“aierage” according to the dictionarj', but get 
back to its onginal meaning of *' sea loss " or 
'* sea nsk," it being den\ed from the Nonsegun 
word haf for “ sea *' Understood m this sense 
the terms wpa and fpa become almost 
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self-interpretative, especially if so much of the 
more modem general meaning of the word 
"average” is added as to make it embrace 
" distribution of loss among Tmdenvriters.” 

“With Particular Average.” 

W.p.a. is a fully comprehensive form of 
insurance, covering all risks. In fact, it is the 
equivalent of a.a.r. (Against All Rislcs). It 
includes all damage and loss due to exposure to 
heat, air, or water, or to rough handling and 
accident, in addition to total loss through 
disaster to the vessel in which the goods are 
carried. Your choice would therefore be 
w.p.a. in regard to delicate or coloured soft 
goods, fine metal goods, machinery wrth casLI}- 
damaged parts, etc. Even if you have been able 
to pack such articles in accident-proof, her- 
mcticall5'-sealed cases it is still advisable to ensure 
them on the w.p.a. basis, as you not only cover 
yourself completely, but should obtain a sub- 
stantial rate concession in respect of your special 
packing. 

“Free of Particular Average.” 

F.p.a., on the other hand, is a sufficient form 
of insurance for rough goods, such as timber or 
iron girders, or any whicli are not susceptible 
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to senous damage It amounts practicallj to 
insurance only against total loss, and is ob\aou$l5 
a much cheaper form than w p a , the nsk of 
shlp^^Teck, colhsion or fire being much less than 
of acadental damage to the goods onlj 

“ General Average ** 

The term '* General Axcrage ” should not b* 
mistaken for the eqaii*alent of f p a It has a 
special raeanmg of its owm, and refers to expense 
or loss incurred for the prescix ation of the <lup 
or cargo Such expense or loss is incurred for 
the benefit of all interested, and is therefore a 
compulsory' pro rata charge on all 

What Insurance Should Coer. 

Among the points which should be clearlj 
grasped m connection with marine msurance b 
the legally -confirmed fact that an insurer cannot 
throw damaged goods on the hands of the under- 
writers and claim the insured \alue, but must 
dispose of them on his own account, when his 
claim will be adjusted on the difference between 
the damaged \alue and the \’alue the goods 
would ha\e possessed m the market had they 
am\ed sound, this difference being apphed in 
relation to the amount of the insurance Con 
sequently, the amount of insurance should not, 
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as is so often the case, be limited merely to invoice 
value and interest, but should be large enough to 
cover all charges to the consignee’s door and the 
anticipated profits, otherwise the amount re- 
coverable will not approxim.ate to the actual loss. 
In other words, if the damage sustained reduces 
the goods to 50 per cent of their selling value in 
the market to which they are shipped, the under- 
writers will onl}' have to paj* 50 per cent of the 
sum assured, which may' represent very’ much 
less than tlie actual loss when freights, landing 
charges, and duty have been paid, and the amount 
of profit possible on local prices written off. 
There is, of course, the contingency of total loss 
to be considered, in which case the insurance of 
any sum beyond invoice and loading costs would 
be wasted, and this can be met by a special 
arrangement for one sum to be covered in case of 
total loss, and an additional sum if the goods 
reach their destination. 

“Slips” and “Provisional Notes.” 

In effecting insurance it is open to you to go 
direct to underwriters or insurance companies, 
or, by emploting a broker, you ma\’ secure 
expert and responsible guidance. You will 
probably be wch advised to pursue tlie latter 
course. Having discussed and shaped your 
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proposal ^\lth >ou, the broker lay it before 
the underwriters and secure a policy in proper 
form, his remuneration being paid by the under- 
WTiters to the extent of 5 per cent of Uie total 
premium paid The proposal will be made on 
what IS known as a '* slip,” and this slip may be 
initialed by a number of underwriters, each 
stating the proportion of the total sum which he 
is prepared to take up Tlie policy is drafted 
on the basis of this “slip,” but while it is in 
preparation the shipper is given a ” provasional 
note,” which is simply an acknowledgment of 
the fact that the insurance is completed and 
becomes effectue The shipper is thus co\cred 
at once, and may, if compelled to do so, delaj 
giving detailed particulars of the goods to be 
insured, though this is never advisable if it can 
be avoided 

Special Risks 

Special risks should alwa}^ be covered b> the 
inclusion of clauses in the policy speaficallj 
covenng them It is also possible to effect 
manne insurance covenng a senes of consign- 
ments by takmg out an ” open ” or '* floating ” 
poUcy, under which a lump sum is deposited, 
and particulars of each shipment given as it 
occurs 
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Making a Claim. 

\MieTi an insurance claim has to be made, 
the consignee fonvards to the shipper a letter 
of ad\'ice, accompanied by a " captain’s protest,” 
a surveyor’s certificate, and a sales account. 

A ” captain’s protest ” is a sworn statement by 
the captain of a vessel reciting the circumstances 
under which damage has occurred to goods on 
board and entering " a protest against whom- 
soever may be liable at law for what has 
happened.” 

Tlie surveyor’s certificate is pro\'ided by the 
local " average agent ” for the underv', Titers, and 
certifies the origin, nature, and extent of the 
damage. 

Tlie sales account is proidded by the local 
auctioneer i\-ho has disposed of the goods. 

The shipper takes these documents to an 
'* average adjuster,” who works out the rate of 
e.vchange on the sales account, and the actual 
amount due from the unden^xiters in sterling. 
The adjusted claim then goes to the undeniriters 
for settlement. 

MAKINE INSURANCE TERMS 

A.r. or A.R.r. — all nslif 

Aliandonmftit. — A manr.e insurance t^rm i.-njlyirr t.’:c 
"constructive total !o's " of a vc^'cl. .and stc tr.ar.'^f'T £ro:n 
the original ow-ner to the undenvntcrs 

AteraitP. — D.image or ios' at se-i. The distribution of lo-i 
amonp underv.-nterr 
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Arense Adloster or Axtnst Stiltr.— An c:tpcTt in tie 
preparation o£ statements oi a\cTages for undeomters' 
adjustments in connection mtb insurance claims 

ATcraje Dond. — An nndertalang signed by coasic'ees 
previous to taking delivery o( goods, by which they ar-ee ta 
pay their proportion of a general average loss sustained br 
the V essel ^ 

ATcrage Claase. — Used m marine insurance {«haes to 
speafy that certain goods are free from average unless 
generil, or if the loss is below a certain percentage 
Areragft General, — Apportionment of loss due to excep- 
tional sacnhce or expense incurred for the prrserv'atioa cf 
ship or cargo 

ATerage, rarffeoiir. — Covering damage to goods br water 
in addition to, and apart from, damage arising out of an 
acadent to the ship 

Barratry. — I-oss caused by the wilful criminal action of a 
ship's master or crew 

Captain *8 Protest. — Declaration by a ship's captain as to 
damage or acadent to ship or cargo 
Certifleate of Damage.— Issued by dock ennpanJes is 
reg^ to goods unloaded or received in damaged condition 
F.aji.— Free of aQ average 
F.gA— Foragn general average 
F.p.*.— Free of particular aserage 
Free of 3 p«r cent.— An altemativ e to " With PartiOJUr 
Average," and possessing the same meaning 
I.p.ai.— Including particular average 
S.d. — Sea damaged 
S.p.a. — Subject to particular average 
Subject to Insarance. — A clause excepting msarapce 
premiums from a freight pa>-ment 

To Par Areragf. — Identii^ with *' Including particular 
average 

U/A. — Underwriting account 
Underwriter. — A manne insurer 
U/w, — Und erw riter 

Ysined Policy. — A pohev covenng nsks to a fixed aroint. 
Voyage Policy. — Covers nsks on a particular voyage only 
W.a, or I>.p.a. — With (particular) average 
Y.A. — York Antwerp Roles 
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YOU DRAW ON AN OVERSEAS CUSTOMER 

The nature of a bill of exchange and the method 
of its employment have been briefly outlined in 
Chapter VI, and the subject only requires sh'ght 
further elaboration. 

Bills of Exchange. 

The basic fact which you have to realise is 
that, as legally defined, a bill of exchange is 
” an unconditional order in writing, addressed by 
one person to another, signed by the person giving 
it, requiring the person to whom it is addressed 
to pa}' on demand or at a fixed or determin- 
able future time a sum certain in money to, or to 
the order of, a specified person, or to bearer.” 

It is, as ahead}' stated, the general method of 
obtaining payment for goods shipped abroad. 
We will assume that you desire to draw on a 
customer, in which case you will use a form obtaii'.- 
able from any commercial stationer. According to 
circumstances you will have to decide whether 
the bill is to be drawn on demand or at sight, at 
a specified period ” after date ” or ” after sight,” 
or at usance, the latter tenn meaning the period 
of currency customaiy in the market on which 
the bill is drawn. 
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■General and Qualified Acceptances. 

Having drauTi the bill, jou fon\'ard it to the 
customer on whom you ha\e drawn it for lus 
acceptance, an operation which he performs bj 
the simple process of wntrag the w ord " Accepted 
across its face, with the date and his signature 
Such acceptance is called " general " when made 
wthout excepting or rejecting any of the con 
ditions made and implied in the bill , but it 
becomes a " quabfied acceptance ” if the acceptor 
makes any special stipulation as to conditions 
time and place of payment, or if he only accepts 
the bill for a portion of the amount named on it 
A bill of exchange is usually drawn out in a set 
of three, each of which is known as a " m," and 
is a replica of the others The first of these to 
reach the drawee is the only one on which he 
wntes his acceptance thus becoming the ** First 
of Exchange" , if two copies arc accepted the 
acceptor may find himself liable twice, hanng 
m fact, created two separate bills 

Endorsing a Bill 

If the bill IS drawn ” after sight ” the date of 
acceptance must be inserted to give it effect 
Also, if it IS drawn to order, it must be endorsed 
A " blank endorsement," consisting simplj of 
the name of the pajee on the back, is sufficient 
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to render the bill transferable, but if the endorser 
desires to transfer it to a particular person he 
makes a “ special endorsement " by M-riting 

above his signature '' Pay to tlic order of 

filling in the transferee’s name. A third form is 
a " restrictive endorsement,” which stops further 
transfer or negotiation of tlie bill, and would be 

worded ” Pa3' onh*,” or '* Pa\' . .. for 

m}’^ account.” Evert* holder of a speciallt* 
endorsed bill, if he desires to transfer it, must 
endorse it to the ne.\t holder, and it thus becomes 
possible for a bill to carrv’ mant* endorsements, 
and to travel far before it reaches the hands of a 
final payee. If the back of the bill will not 
contain all the endorsements it is permissible to 
gum a piece of paper, called an .vllonge, to it 
for the purpose. It should be understood, b5' 
the wa}’, that ever}- endorser of a bill, as well as 
the drawer, is liable to be called upon to pa}' the 
amount if the acceptor fails to do so. though 
a bill may be endorsed Sans Recours (Without 
Recourse) without incurring liability in tlie case 
of an endorsement being made as agent for 
another person. 

In Case of Need. 

A method of guarding against the possibility 
of a bill not being met is proNuded by placing a 
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memorandum at the foot, “ In case of need, 
with ilessrs for honour of Thg Dravgr ” 

Charges to Include. 

In amving at the amount of a bill the draiNcr 
should be very careful to take into account all 
contingent charges, such as costs of negotiation, 
interest, etc For example, it is necessary to 
calculate mterest during the penod before which 
the bill matures, and, if the bill is to be met bv 
a further bill on London, as is often arranged 
there is the time required for the transmission of 
the second bill and further for it to mature after 
am\Til In regard to interest there is also tlie 
customer's side of the question to consider He 
may desire to avail himself of tlic nght to meet the 
bill before it matures in order to take advantage 
of a temporarily favourable rate of c\changc, 
and in such a case a permissive clause is inserted 
such as " Option of earlier payment is granted at 
the rate of 5 per cent ' or such other ntc of 
mterest as may be agreed 

Punctual Presentation Necessary . 

On reaching matiinty a bill should at once be 
presented to the acceptor for payment, or to such 
bank as he has named If not presented punctu- 
ally on the due date, the drawer and endorsers 
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are released from liability if the acceptor fails to 
pay. Unless a bill is dra-ftm " on demand ” or 
" at sight,” the acceptor is allowed by law three 
da\’s of grace beyond the date of maturing. 
Obviously, in the case of a bill drawn on a cus- 
tomer abroad the most convenient manner of 
obtaining payment is b\' emplo}'ing a bank with 
a local branch or agent in the customer’s market 
to collect it, the bank crediting the proceeds, less 
charges, to the account of tlie shipper. 

“Noting ” and “Protesting “ a Bill. 

Should the drawee of a bill fail to accept or 
to meet it, the holder of it is under the necessity 
of formally ” noting ” and ” protesting ” it. To 
do this he takes it to a notary' public, who presents 
it for acceptance or payment, and on being 
refused ” notes " the fact on a ticket attached 
to the bill, and, in addition, draws up a declaration 
that lie has thus offered the bill and that it has 
not been honoured, to which he adds a " protest ” 
against the dra.wer, endorsers, and acceptors for 
all exchange, re-exchange, costs, damages, etc 
Such a ” protest ” pro\'ides legal proof in 
connection with any proceedings that ma.y be- 
taken to recover payment of the amount due 
.'Mi charges involved in making the ” protest ” 
must be paid by tlie drawee of tlie bill, and refusal 
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to do this entitles the holder to retain the hill and 
to " protest ” for non-pnjmcnt of such charges 

“Acceptance for Honour.” 

If the drawee of a bill refuses to accept it or 
meet it, or becomes bankrupt, any third party may 
accept it for the honour of the drawer or of either 
of the endorsers In such a case the holder wall 
" protest " tlie failure of the drawee to accept or 
pay, and will then present the bill and the " pro* 
test *’ to the acceptor for honour, who will send 
his re-exchange account and re-draft to the party 
for whose honour he has intervened 
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you DISCOUNT A BILL 

You %vill, however large or small your capital, 
be unable or unwilling to let it lie idle during the 
period between the shipment of goods and tlie 
maturing of bills. To overcome tliis difficulty 
you can discount each bill you hold by taking 
it to your bank or to a discounting house, to 
whom 5'ou endorse it, and receive at once the 
amount for which the bill is drawn, less a certain 
per cent per annum. Every bank doing foreign 
business has a special and highly organized 
department for this work, while there are 
many “ merchant bankers ” or discounting 
houses who make an extremely profitable business 
of it. 

The Market for “ Paper.” 

You must not, however, imagine that you will 
alwaj'S be able to dh^count your bills at the same 
rate and with tlie same case, nor that this will 
prove a matter of cut-and-dried routine. There 
is a market in “ paper " as much as in tlie ordinary* 
commodities of commerce, and its fluctuations, 
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caused by the a\’ailabilit> or scarcitj of monej 
and the quantity of bills on offer, will make 
the rates for discounting vary considcrablj , and 
sometimes make it difficult to discount small 
“ paper ” at anj pnce Failure to remember 
this fact may easilj send a man with a sound 
busmess to the wall 

It IS all a question of the general raonc} supplj , 
as indicated by the bank rate \Mien moncj is 
free and the bank rate low , bills w ill be bought 
freely at a low charge but scarce moncj and a 
high bank rate close the market to the holder of 
bills for small amounts and bcanng names of 
only moderate or low credit Equallj, too 
depression m a particubr market, or an unsatis 
factory trade balance owing to a hea\} prepon- 
derance of imports o\ er the exports of a countr} 
will cause a restnction of the discounting of bills 
drawn on the market only 75 per cent dt 50 j>ct 
cent and c\en less than that, being allowed on 
the face n alue of each bill 

Hypothecation of Documents 

Secunty has of course, to be pronded by th*' 
shipper who desires to di*^ount a bill and this 
he accomplishes by a process known as the 
hj’pothecation of shipping documents In 
addition to the bill of exchange, he hands to the 
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bank or discounter tlie full set of bills of lading, 
insurance policy, and invoice, witli a letter of 
In’pothecation. The latter simply sets forth the 
terms of the bill of exchange, and a description 
of the other documents, with an authorization 
to dispose of the goods for the benefit of tlie 
shipper in the event of tlie bill being dishonoured, 
and to deduct the amount discounted, in return 
for which an advance of the sum required is 
requested. 

The banker or discounter then credits the 
shipper with the amount, and forwards the 
documents to his branch or agent at the port of 
destination, who hand them over to the consignee 
on receiving from the latter payment of the 
amount of the bill. The bills of lading, it will be 
remembered, arc proof of ownership of the goods, 
and without them the consignee cannot obtain 
deliverjL On completion of the transaction the 
discounter advises the shipper, and at the .same 
time credits him with the remaining percentage 
of the amount of the bill which was not originally 
advanced. 

Tliere are other and more intricate methods of 
financing export business, but it is unnecessary 
here to give more than the foregoing description 
of the general and basic process of hypothecating 
documents. 
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BILL TERMS EXPLAINED 
A/f. — Account 
A/C. — Account current 

Aeceptancf. — A Mt of exchange signed by the party upon 
whom It IS drarm in token of acceptance of respoasibilitY 
for Its payment 

Aeceptaneo for llonoar. — A third party’s acceptance of a 
bill of exchange to save the honour of the drawer in case 
of the drawee's default 

Acceptance Supra I'rofMl. — Acceptance of a bill of exchange 
by a third parts to sase the drawer's honour after the I’-'l 
has been protested 

Areoramodatfon JJUJ. — A bill of exdiange for which bo 
salue has been gisen, and for which no part> it liable until 
such value is given 

Accommodation Partfes. — Parties to an accommodation 
bill 

A eompte. — On account 

Act of Honour. — Acceptance for honour 

A/d.— After date 

After Sight.— \fter presentation to the drawee for 
acceptance 

Allonge. — An attachment to a bill of exchange for earning 
additional endorsements after the bach of the bill has been 
filled with names 
A/o.— Account of 

Arbitration of rschange. — Calculation of rates of exchange 
between two countries, but through an intcmediate place 
to obtain more favourable rates UTien two intermediate 
places arc used it is known as " Compound Arbitration.” 
A/9. — After sight 

As per Adtice. — Indicates that notice of the drawing of t 
bill has been previously sent to the drawee 

At Sight. — Payable on demand without any da)*s of grace 
Bank Bill. — A bill of exchange irhich hat been issued or 
accepted bv a bank 

B/E. — Bill of exchange A draft 

lUU Book. — A merclunt's register of bilb payable or 
receivable 

Bin Bbrounllng. — Raising money at interest on a biU of 
exchange before it matures 

Blank Bills. — Bills of exchange from which the name of 
the payee is absent , . 

Blank Credit. — A letter of credit for an open or nrspeciced 
amount 
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IJIacIi EndorscratnL — Ec'Joracracnt c£ c 1.'' <f rsd 
’.^h'cli docs not bear the name c£ trt, p-T on to who-n st :s 
pven. 

JliV. — Ti pavab’e. 

L'TU— Bil'v rccc,\nb1c 

Ca'e of Xco(L — Term u>-ed in a bill of cixcha-r* m trd.c't'n.-; 
? a acceptor b r hosojr, 

0<‘ariD£: a Bill. — lo r'ce.ve moreydece-. a r T. </. 
rompntc a IJili. — To ca^enJate the dat' on 1 -ch a lal of 
cveban^'* v,:ll mature 

D/a, — Days after accertar'-e 
D/d. — Days after date. 

D/D. — Demand draft A b fi of c.ec’ a~""- paj.-ab'-' cn 
derTiand, and rot rcquir-n- ."cccptarce 

Documenf BilK. — Set of b'!, ot eec’ aun' ” to b fi of 
iad ns, in'.o’.cc, tn^urance j'^’.cy, etc 
D/B. — Docaments against paj-rrent 
Dravreo. — One upon '..bom a" b.il ts drae r 
Dratrcr. — One Tsbei drau-s a bdi of teca.ar.r" 

D/a — D ajs after ‘ight. 

Endorse?, — Fcr'^n to '.vheen a b;!i of c\chT''" :• tra'~*f''rrtd 
by the endorsement of a tbard parte 

Endorser. — Ore r.ho endorse': a b.ii, r^d th‘'".bv a'^certs 
bab i’.ty for jt. 

First of Eiehange- — First cr pnnctpjl c^pv <£ .a I-’U of 
c-tchange to I'c p're'cntc'i and fonoare-d, the otl -r e 
then bemg aulomatica!!y cnnceiM. 

Foreim Bill . — A b.ll’of exchang' drav-n on ar aecept^'r 
oversea'". 

Hfpofijccate. — To Iwrror,- from .a tan'r: part talue of a 
cm-ignment on tJie sc-ennty of tl ■' shipp.rg doca'"' 'nt*: 

L/'.V. — letter of autiicnty. 

L/C. — Letter of credit. 

I/Cltcr of IfTpothccalion. — Letter acco'"p'>ny.r tb" "lip- 
ping doc'anicnts, and cisung a ban'rtr a i cn rn tie gcyi'i'% 
:rt return for mon''y advanced < n tf era. 

Eorg-dafed Bill.— .\ b.!i of c."'-rha"rc vnth a fjrg penri 
to run before matnnty. 

M/ll. — Months aft'u" date. 

M/S, — ■'fo-iths after siahl 

Pagarf, — pronv-eogy rote freg-rnttiy i ci 

bdls tf cecha.ne'". e«recmlly n South .\'r'-*'ca 

Par of Eichanre,.l-Pq;;il r.ctutJ, as di tir-t fr-i.-n tl '■c'-- 
tica.}, V jine of two sur"'? of money in diG'..rent currcrcies 
B'A. — Kefir to .acceptor. 
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■R/D. — Refer to drawer 

Renenbi; • BdL — Accepting a nf* bill of escharge t-j 
place of one which has berame overdue 

Restrlellre Endorsemtnf^An en4or*eneat on a hill of 
exchange which restricts the nght of further traavfer cl 
ownership or speafies conditions iat dealing wih it 

Retire a Bill. — To pa> the amount due under a bill o! 
exchange 

Sans Reconrs. — \Mthout recourse An endorser of a bTl 
of exchange uses the term to avoid personal liability 

SJl. — Short bill, payable on sight, demand, or with i 
ten da)-s 

Second Via. — The duplicate of a InH of exchange sent hy 
a different ship as a safeguard against the non arrival of the 
principal bill 

Sola. — Indicates that onlj one copi of a bill of exchange 
15 m arculation 

T.Q, or Tel Qne!.— Rate charged for a bill of exclungc the 
curxencj of which brings it between the'* long rate " on three 
months and longer bills and the "short rate" on bills cl 
10 da>s eurrenev or less 

Usance.— Period of curreoev of biOs of exchanre aeeordiBg 
to estabUsbed custom m the market on which they are 
drawn 
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YOU CALCUL-^TE RATES OF EXCHA.VGE 

You YiJl need a general imderstanding of exchange 
matters, and a very close eye on the possibilities 
of profit and loss in connection vdth rate fluctua- 
tions, if you are to succeed in the shipping trade. 
It is a large and complicated subject requiring 
a volume to itself, but a brief outline of it may 
prove useful for guidance. 

The System of Exchange. 

E.xchange is the st'stem under which pay- 
ments can be made between persons in two 
different countries without the actual passage 
of gold or specie. The bill of e.xchange Ls the 
instrument employed. Enghsh merchants, for 
example, constantly ship large quantities of good^ 
to France ; French merchants also sliip heavily 
to England. On each side biUs arc drawn on 
the other, and by the exchange of tliese the 
transfer of gold is rendered unnccessart*. Tlius 
Jones of London ships goods to the value of 
£500 to Dubois of Paris, and draws on him ; 
while simultaneously Girard of Paris ships goods 
worth £500 to Smitli of London, on whom he 
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draws for the amount. Jones will dispose of 
the bill accepted by Dubois to a broker in London ; 
Smith, m order to pay Girard, buj-s Jones's bill 
from the broker, which bill is owed in Pans, 
and remits it thither to Girard for the latter 
to realize on That, done in tlie mass, constitutes 
the broad basis of international exchange 

Rate of Exchange. 

Tlie rate of exchange is the diffu’cnce m 
current \alue of the monci* of one country in 
relation to the current \*ahtc of its nominal 
equivalent in the currency of another country 
It \ancs as the bakincc of trade alters, and the 
balance of trade i:> simply the relative values o( 
two countnes’ exports to each other, and of tlicir 
mutual monetary operations, such as the making 
of loans or the investment of capital by one in 
the industries of the other \\Jicj] the trade 
balance needs redress the country which is buy- 
ing more heavily’ sends bar gold or speae as a 
makew eight 

These fluctuations arc so continuous that the 
shipper must constantly watch tliat he covers 
them m drawang on bis ov'erscas customers, and 
wall sometimes even Iiave to decide whether 
payment by’ remittance or draft will be the more 
profitable to him In this connection, also, 
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rates of interest on money, and tlie charges 
involved in actually transmitting specie, arc 
additional factors wliich must be taken into 
account. 

Par of Exchange. 

The par of exchange is the fixed factor from 
which all reckoning of fluctuations can be made. 
It is obtained by establishing a common medium, 
bullion, as represented by standardized and 
state-regulated tokens. Tluis the pound sterling 
and the American dollar have a definite relative 
value to each other at all times, and exact 
equivalents in each can be calculated, par of 
exchange being those equivalents. 

How Fluctuations arc Caused. 

Fluctuations in rates of excliange may be 
caused by variations in the local values of 
precious metals due to nearness to mines or cost 
of transport over a distance, or again to the 
debasement of a countrj'^’s coinage by wear 
or the use of allo3's ; but the main factor is the 
relative supply of, and demand for, the bills of 
exchange of two countries — ^bills which, it should 
he remembered, represent actual commodities 
exchanged. Thus, to take the example already 
quoted, if Jones had shipped goods worth onh' 
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3^250 to Dubois, the latter’s bill ^^ould ha\c met 
only half of Smith’s debt to Guard, and Smith 
would therefore have had to make up the babncc 
by remitting gold If bills on France are «carcc 
because fei\ goods are shipped thiUicr, the) 
become dearer to buy in England because of the 
demand for them , while in France, whtcli we 
will assume has mamtamed its shipments to 
England, English bills will be plentiful with 
few buyers and they will therefore be cheap 
Thus the supply and demand of bilk constitutes 
‘ real exdiange ‘ as distinct from " nominal 
eachange ” 

The cost of remitting specie must obMOUsh 
fix the bmit of rate fluctuations for bilk, as no 
buyer will gi\e more for a bill than it would 
cost him to send actual specie 

In calculatmg rates of exchmgc in connection 
WTth bill transactions another important factor 
IS interest on bills of different lengths of currency, 
and ako the different rates of interest pre\*aihng 
in the country of purcha'^c and the country on 
winch tlie bill IS drawn 

Arbitration of Exchange 

Arbitration of cxdiangc is tlie calculation of 
rates on bills drawn on one country, bought in 
another, and sold in a tlurd , or the calculation 
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of rates between two countries, but through 
intermediate places, wth a \'iew to discovering 
more favourable rates than those direct. Simple 
arbitration includes only one intermediary, but 
compound arbitration covers two or more. 

Tlie par of exchange and current rates of 
exchange on bills drawn on the principal countries 
of the world are published daily in the news- 
papers, and the shipper can always see for liimself 
whether remittance or draft payments will be 
more profitable. 


s-!iyio) 
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CHAPTER XVI 

YOU ORCAKIZE A BOOK-KEEPING SYSTEM 

A FEW suggestions in r^rd to the book-keeping 
system necessary for a shipping business will be 
of senice. The many intricacies of the subject 
cannot be gone into at length in this volume, 
and, of course, some knowledge of ordinary 
book-keeping is taken for granted. 

Importance of the Invoice Clerk. 

First, you must realize the importance of 
employing & thoroughly expert and competent 
invoice clerk. He requires a high degree of 
accuracy and knowledge of shipping procedure. 

The usual shipping invoice includes the date, 
name of consignee, quantity and description of 
goods, price and amount, marks and measure- 
ments of packages, charges, etc. In addition, 
consular invoices and Customs declarations, 
which have to be shown on the back of the 
commercial invoice or accompany it, must be 
prepared in correct form and certified by the 
proper authority. 

The item of ** charges " is a very comprehensive 
one, and calls for the special attention of the 
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invoice clerk- It includes such items as hank 
commission for discounting bills and other 
sciYTces, brokerage, English and foreign bill 
stamps, postage, cables, buying commission (if 
any), reference patterns, etc. 

The Essential Books, 

The principal books required for an export 
business are the following — 

Ledger, ruled for double entry. 

Purchase Book, shovring the amounts of invoices 
received for goods purchased, or for expenses 
incurred. These entries must, of course, be 
posted to the credit side of the ledger accounts 
of the supplying firms. 

Sales Journal, which is a record of goods sold 
and shipped. A good plan is to copy in this 
book all invoices sent out, so that quick and easy 
reference may be made when calculating ci.f. 
prices, insurance, etc. Postings from this book 
should be to the debit side of the accounts of the 
customers supplied. 

Cash Book, showing all money received or paid 
away. 

Bills Receivable Book, giving details of all 
bills on which money is to be received by the 
holder. 

Bills Payable Book, giving details of all bills 
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on which money is to be paid away by the 
holder. 

CoMsi^nmtfji/s Outward Book, recording all 
details of shipments “ on consignment ” It is 
similar in character and purpose to tlic Sales 
Book, but is used as a separate and complete 
record of each venture and its results 

There are many other books to be found in 
use in shipping offices, but the foregoing are 
universally required. 

In conclusion, it may be said that a sound 
system of double entry’ and careful posting to 
ledger accounts is essential to render possible 
the complicated and difficult book'kceping of a 
shippcr- 
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Selling, export, 17, 20^ 
Shipper, merchant. It 
Shipping and forwarding, 
" Slip3," 87 
South Africa, 23 
Special nska, SS 

TELEGRAPiiic transfers. 4! 
Transport to docks, 63 
Travellers, 30 

licences, 37 

Treaty ports. 25 

Voyage charttr, 76 

Wap.ehousij:g. 12 
' Weight calculations, 4^: 

I note, 64 

ton, 71 

, West Africa. 26 

With particular ascrage, 
W/M, 71 
W.P.A.. 8-i 
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ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
Br Thos. Buotvx, FjS.S., and Vrs'crt.vT E. Cou.t: 
A.C.I.S. In two parta. Part I . 

Part n • 

Arithmetic Class Book 

Bp W. K. B.ARtiAjr 

Arithmetic of Commerce 

Bv P. Vh. Nonni-s, M.A., B.Sc. (Horn?.} 

Business Calculations 

Br F. Hkkus, F.C.1..S 

Complete Commercial Arithmetic , 

Answers 

Complete Mercantile Arithmetic 
Bv n. P. GnnnN-. F.CBp.T. (With K-rl 
Counting-House Mathematics 

Up 31. W. Ponnrrr and W. Nicju.tN. Ait.A.A. 

Elements of Commercial Aritlimetic 
Bp Tifo.'tA.'^ BtiowA' .... 
r?— It 
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Book-kecpingi and Accountancy — contd 
Business Book-keepinji 

By J Rom^T . . 31 

Commercial Goodwill 

By r D Leakp FCA. . . ^el a*- 

Commerctal ^^athcmaf{cs 

By Ia IT L, Davies Rjt and FOB IlAa.u:KrK 5 

Company Accounts 

By Aimnm Coles, P C 75 
Consignments, Account Sales, and Accounts 
Current 

By E J IIammovd, A C IjS , A L \ A . ^et 5- 
Cost Accounting 

By W AisswoRTn, A C 1:8 , A C . , Nel 5'- 

Cost Accounting 

By W B Laweevcp CJ»JV ni- 

Cost Accounts in Principle and Practice 
By A Clifford RtDowATi, PC A ^et 6 / 

Cost Accounts for the Metal Industry 
By H r PAiiKES MCom,ACW\ Net 10« 

Costing and Price Fixing 
By J 3f Scott JlAXirBix, llAc . Net fi'- 

Costing, A Primer of 

By n J n Utall . . Nrt S'- 

Costing, Dictiomry of 

By II J n Ryall . Net 10 B 

Costing, Theory and Practice of 

By E W Nettiiav AC\. . Net 8 B 

Costs for Manufacturers 
By O Ssnrn • Net 6 '- 

Deprcciation and Wasting Assets 
By P D FCA. . Net 15'- 

Dlctionary of Book-keeping 

By R J PoirrERS Net 7* 

Examination Notebook for Accountant 
Students, An 

By Erkest E SricER, F C-A , ood Erkestt C Peoler, 
rc^ . 4B 

Executorship Accounts 

By C Townsekd . • ♦ het 6 - 

Foreign Exchange Accounting 


Book-keeping and Accountancy — contd. 

f?urK 

Full Course in Book-keeping 
By II. W. PoREiTT nnd \V. Nicia.rN', A.S.A.A, JCct 5/- 
Graded Book-keeping Exercises for 
Commercial Schools 

By A. J. Favet-i., B.Sc., A.C.I.S 2/- 

Higher Book-keeping and Accounts 

By H. W. Ponnnr and W. liicKLi^, Net 6/- 

Holding Companies 

By A. J, SnioNS, A.C.A. (Hons.) . . . Fcl 10/B 

Hotel Book-keeping Net 2,'G 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant 

By R. A. Wirrr, F.S,A*^t Net 3/G 

Introductory Mathematics 

By J. E. Rovn:, Ph.D Net 10/6 

Manual of Book-keeping and Accountancy 
By A. Nixon, F.C.A., and H. E. Evans. A.C.A. Net 10/8 

Manual of Cost Accounts 
By n. Julius Lunt, F.C.A., A.C.I.S., F.C.Wjt. Net 7/6 

Notes of Lessons on Book-keeping 

By J. Routlet Net 3/6 

Practical Auditing 

By E. E, Spicnn, F.O.A., and E. C. Prouui, F.CJV. Net 21/- 

Practical Book-keeping 

By G. Johnson, F.C.IB Net C/- 

Principles and Practice of Book-keeping and 

Accounts. By B. O. Vicickry, A.C.A. . Net 12/6 
Principles of Accounts. Part I 
By J. Stepiien-son, JI.A. Jl.CJom., D..Sc. . . . 3-6 

Principles of Auditing 

By F. K. M. Dn P.aula, O.B.E., F.C.A. . . Net 7/6 

Principles of Book-keeping Explained 

By I. n. Htrin'intYs Net 2 6 

Questions and Answers in Book-keeping and 

Accounting. By F. F. .SharijI'. FB..\.A. . Net 10,6 
Sharles’s Elementary Book-keeping 
By F. F. Si5.uiU',«, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.fi. . • . C'6 

Shopkeepers’ Accounts Simplified 

By C. .D. CoRNin.L ' 

Sinking Funds, Reserve Funds, and Deprecia- 
tion. By J. II. Burton, Ai5.A..\. . • Nf'- 3 '6 

5 



BUSINESS TRAINING. ETC, 
Authorship and Journalism 

Bjr AmErtT B. Buli. ..... 3 '8 

Business Hand^NTitlng . . , . Net 

Business Methods and Secretarial Work foe 
Girls and Women 

Br HCLEN IlE7N&r.D, M.A. .... Xct 2,8 

Commerce for Commercial and Secondary 
Schools 

By A- J. Fivzii, BBM^con.). A.C.I.S. . . .38 

Commerce, Stage I 

By A. James 28 

Commercial Hand>>Titing and Corre- 
spondence Ket £8 

Commercial Practice 

By Alfred SciroriELD Xet 38 

Counting-House Routine. 1st Year’s Course 
By VrNCE.vT E. Oolusob, A.C.IjS. . . . Net 1,8 

Counting House Routine. 2nd Year’s Course 
By ViNCEVT E. CoLUNor, A.C.I.S. . . . Net 8,8 

Elements of Commerce 

By P. Hetwooo, A.O.I.S Net 4'- 

Game o! Commerce, The 

By n. KEyoniCK Net 38 

How to Become an Auctioneer and Estate 
Agent 

By W. F. NoKES, PJt.I. .... Net 38 
How to Become a Private Secrctarj' 

By J. E. McLAcniAN, F.I.rJS. . . . .Net 38 

How to Enter the Mercantile Marine 
By R. A. FunwiBn ..... Net 38 
How to Study for Examinations 
By D. Cooper . . • . • . . 

How to Write a Good Hand 

By B. T. B. IIoixrNOs Net 18 

Junior Woman Secretary 

By ANsre E. Davis, F.Inc-S.T. . . . Net r,- 

A,'- 

Modem Business and Its Methods 

By W. CAifPOEu:., Chxtrlfrtd decretory 
6 


. Net 7,8 



Business Training — contd. 

^l'*5 

Popular Guide to Journalism 

By A. Kn^osTON Xt-t 2/0 

Practical Journalism and Newspaper Law 

By A- Baker, JI.J.I., and E. A. Coi-e . . Net 3 '6 

Principles and Practice of Commerce 
By jA>rE3 Stepitekson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Net 8/G 
Principles of Business 

By Jajpe'^ STEpirEN-EOK, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. 

Part I, Net 2/6 ; .... Part If, Net 3 'C 

Questions and Answers on Business Practice 

By E. J. IlAjn-roKD, A.C.I.I., A.L.A.A. . . Net 5/- 

Routine of Commerce 

By .iVlfred ScnoFniLD, B.Sc.(Econ.) . . Net 4/- 

Short Story Writing and Free Lance 
Journalism 

By S. A. JToselet Net 7/6 

Theory and Practice of Commerce 

Edited by F. Heelis, F.C.I.S. . . . Net 7/6 

Traders and Trading 

By J. Weeton, M.A., B.Sc. . . . Net 2/6 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Civil Service Arithmetic Tests 

By P. J. VAnusy-TiPTo.v .... Net S/6 

Civil Service Essay Writing 

By W. J. Addie, Jr.A Net 2/6 

Civil Service Guide 

By A. J. L.\vnx)UD Jones .... Net 2/6 

Civil Service Practice in Pr6cis Writing 

Edited by .tVETUER Bey.voi.ds, 51. A. (Oxon) . Net 2/6 

Copying Manuscript, Orthography, Hand- 
writing, etc. 

By A. J. Ij.vv.'fop.d Jon 73 .... Not 
Digesting Returns into Summaries 
By .A. J. L.VVTKORD .Tones .... Net 2 '6 

Elementary Precis \Vriting 

By W'ai.ti:*r Siiawcross, B.A 2,'- 

Guide to Indexing and Pr6cis Writing 
By W. J. \Vr--5TON, 5LA.. B.Sc., .and E. Bowker Net 2/- 
Inde.ving and Precis Writing 
By A. J. liAwroRD JoNE- .... Net 2 6 

7 



ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Business Letters in Enj^lish 


nrt 

By W J ^\ESTOs, 11^, BJSe. 

hrt 

Zt 

Commerce and Correspondence 

By E U Orodt, B^c (Econ ) ... 


Su 

Commercial Correspondence and Commercial 


English 

^ct 

3« 

Commercial Dlctionarj. 

het 


Common-sense English 

By B ^ llOLU^VD 3lJV , M.Sc , lX.t) , 


U 

Correspondence of Commerce, The 

By A Risoov PAUtnn, BjSc , B_l. . 



Dictionary of Correct English, A 

By M A ri>K, 5fj\. 

Net 

£5 

English and Commercial Correspondence 
By n NAOiOKA and O TiiEormLOs, BuV 


3« 

English Composition and'Corrcspondcncc 
By J r Dxvts, D Lit , MjV , LL.B (L«nd ) 

Net 

2;- 

English Exercises. A Book of Homoa>m9 

By B 8 BAJinETT 


3C 

English for Commercial Students 

By n W nocairroN 

Net 

£6 

English Grammar and Composition 

By W J 3Sl»rov. M A., DBc. (Load ) 

Net 

43 

English Mercantile Correspondence 

Net 

33 

English Prose Composition 

By w J WnsTOv, MJt . Jt£c iLond ) 

Set 

83 

Essentials of Speech 

By John B Pelsma 

Net 

73 

Guide to Commercial Correspondence and 


Business Composition 

By W J Weston, M A . B.Sc. {Bond ) 


£3 

Hon to Teach Commercial English 

By AETra Siuwcnoss. BJV 

Net 

33 

Manual of Commercial English 

By ■Raiteji SiL4.wcTio'5s, B.A. . 

Net 

33 

Manual of Punctuation 

By W D WrBsrnr . . . • 

6 
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English and Commercial Correspondence — contd. 


New Era Spelling Manual 
By H. J. Eotteii . 


Pocket English Dictionary . . . 

Principles and Practice of Commercial Corre- 
spondence 




2'G 

1/6 


By J. STETpnrr-vsoK, 'ir.A., 3r.Corn. . , . y^t 7iQ 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression 

By A. E. Lovnrx, 3I.A. Xct if- 

Synonyms and Antonyms, Pitman’s Book of 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY 


Commercial Atlas of the World , . xct 

Commercial Geography of the British Empire 
Abroad and Foreign Countries . . xet 

Commercial Geography of the British 

Isles Xet 

Commercial Geography of the World . xet 
Commercial History* 

By J. II. V. yiAncHAKT, 3I.A. . . . Net 

Economic Resources of the Empire 
Edited by T. Wonsi’.icK, O.B.E.. Mi^c. . . Net 

Elements of Commercial Geography 
By C. H. GK.A.VT, 3LSc.. . Net 

Elements of Commercial History 
By FnnD JtA., B.Com., F.C.I..S. . . Net 

Geography of Commerce, The 
By W. P. Rxrmir., 3I.Com. .... Net 
History* of Commerce, The 
By T. G. Wu:.UA>i.-=. 3I.A., F.R.ni-;t.S., F.R.Econ.S. Net 
Principles of Commercial History 
By J. STnrintKSov, 31. A., M.Com.. D,Sc, . Net 

Rise of British Commerce, The 
By K. G. I.nms, B.A., axid It. B■.tA^~TO^■ 

Statistical -\tlas of the World, A 
By J. STEPnKN'POK. 3I.A.. 3t.Com., D.Sc, . Net 

World and Its Commerce, The . , Net 


51- 

Zh 


2-6 
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Banking and Finance — contd. 

Dictionary of Banking Terms in Tliree 
Languages, A Complete (English*French- 
German) 

By L. IlEfiEVDi .... . ^ct 21'-^ 

Dictionary of the World’s Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges 

By W P Sp\ij)r»a . ... h*-! 50- 

Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance 

By F Spaujino . . 15 - 

Elements of Banking 

By J P GA^D^ . . . ^ct £- 

English Banking Administration, An Outline of 

By Joseph Stkes, B.A. (Dons ) . ^ct 2? 

English Banking Methods 
By I* U M Mnar, Ph D , B.Sc.. B Com . Net 15'- 
English Composition and Banking Corre- 
spondence 

By L. G W O FtriXEiiooK Leooatt, M C , B A Net S'- 


English Public Finance 

By Hahtet L Fisk 

Nft 

79 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 


and In Practice 

By W P SpAU)t^o 

Net 

79 

Foreign Exchange, A Primer of 

By ^\ P SrAXJJLNO . . 

NH 

89 

Foreign Trade, The Finance of 

By P bPAXA)iNO . . . . 

Nrt 

79 

Functions of Money, The 

By W F SPAtnrso .... 

.Xrt 

79 

Hon to Succeed in a Bank 

By P F Stctix . .... 

Nrt 

89 

International Trade Finance 

By G W EnWAnDS, Pb D . . 

Nrt 

109 

London Money Market, The 

By W F fapALPLvo 

NH 

109 

Modern Finance and Industry 

By A s Wadf . ... 

NH 

5t- 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets 
27y I?Arj!ES> . . ' • 

NH 

2- 

Money , Exchange, and Banking 

By U T. E-^stos, A I n . . . . 

NH 

e- 



Banking and Finance — contd. 

Notes on Banking and Commercial Law 

By T. Li/)YI) Davij:- Xct 8/- 

Practical Banking 

By J, F. G. Baosiiaw, C<>rl. A.I.B. . . Net 7/6 

Talks on Banking to Bank Clerks 

By H. E. Ex*a,vs ...... Net B-D 

Title Deeds Old and New 

By F/!ANCis B. Sthad, the Fourth Edition 

of " Title Deeds nntj Kudnnents of Beni Property 

” Net 6/- 

INSURANCE 

Actuarial Science, The Elements of 

By E. E. UKonnwoon, M.B.E., F.l.A. . . Net 5/- 

Average Clauses and Fire-Loss Apportion- 
ments. By E. n. Minkiok. F.C.I.T. . . Net 8;G 

Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveving in Relation to Fire Insurance 

By D. W. Wood, 3I.B.E Net 6'- 

Burglarv Risks 

By E. H. Gnocr, B.Sc., A.C.I.1, . . . Net 10/6 

Business Man’s Guide to Insurance, The 

By A. PiiiLroTT .Net 3/8 

Casualty Insurance 

ByC. J, Ci!OUAT7on.M.A.,nndA. E. B^DDI^•o,BJ?. Net 25/- 

Compound Interest, Principles of 

By II. II. Ei)wai!D 3 Net 5/- 

Credit Risks, Commercial. ByG.n. Swain- Net 6/- 

Dictionarv of Accident Insurance 

Edited by J. B. Wnii^ON, LL.M., F.C.I.I.. F.O.I.S. Net 60/- 

Fire Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 
By It. NoKTinvooD ..... Net 7/0 
Fire Insurance, Common Hazards of 
By W. G. Kuiiunt Built-.y, F.C.I.I. . . Net 6/- 

Fire Insurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by B. C. Br.mNOTOs.T'.C.I.I. • Not 30/- 

Firo Insurance, Principles and Practice of 

By F. GoinviN Net 5/- 

Firo Policy Drafting and Endorsements 

By W. C.'ll. DAni-TiY Net 7/6 

Fire Waste. By G. E. Kuay .... Net 2,6 

13 



Secretarial Work, etc.— <ontd. 
Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 

Ed:t«J by Pmup Totet. T C 1-S . , . Xtt 

Examination Notes on Secretarial Practice 

By C ^ . Adasw, A.C US .... 

Formation and Management of a Pri>atc 
Company 

By F D Head, n.iU .... 2\et 

Guide for the Company Secretary 
By AimruR Coixs, i C IJJ , , ^ct 

Guide to Company Secretarial Work 

By O Oldjiam, ACU3 . . , ^cl 

Honorary Sccrctarjship 

By B Thorne . . Net 

noi\ to Become a Company Secretary 

By E J IlAitMOVD, A C I.S . . 

How to Become a Private Secretary 

ByJ K SIcUiaftAN ..... Net 

How to Take Minutes 
I-ditfldbyE BtAmv. FCI5 . . .Net 

Limited LlabiliCv Companies 
By R AsinroRTTi, FC.A. .... Net 
Meetings 

By P D Head, BA . .Net 

Outlines of Transfer Procedure in Connection 
witli Stocks, Shares, etc. 

By F D Head BJV, {Oxoq), JJamilrr^t Late , Net 
Practical Directorship 
By n F CouwwoRTTiY, \JSJI A , and 8 T. JIopri^, 
A.Sj\.A- . . . . . Net 

Practical Share Transfer Work 

By F W Liddinoton .... Net 

Prospectuses . How to Read and Understand 
Them 

By Phiup Tovrr, F C IjS - . . . Net 

Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
Bv F J Hamsiond, A.CUS . . • Net 

Secretary’s Handbook 
Edited by Sir II E-Biain, CBE . - Nft 

Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other 
Marketable Securities 

r% F D IlEAD, BA Nft 
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IN'CO^XE TAX 


Income Tax and Super-Tax 

By E. E. Spict::i and E. C. Pkglki: 

. Net 

12 S 

Income Tax and Super -Tax Practice, 
Dictionary of 

By W. E. SNEt.i.iNa .... 

. 

25/- 

Income Tax, Snelling’s Practical 

By C. W. Cmvnp.s .... 

. Net 

3'G 

Income Tax Relief, Double 

By n. E. Sekd and A. W. BAVfxi.vcox 

. Net 

10/6 

Income Tax Reliefs 

By A. W. BAWT.rssoK, A.C.A. 

. Net 

20/- 

Income Tax, Super-Tax, and Surtax 
The New Law Explained 

By V, IVat.to.v. F.C.A., F.R.S., F.R.Econ.S. 

. Net 

7/6 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Employment Management 

Compilwl and by DAVint, liLOOJLrrnLD . Xcf SH 

Engineering Factory Supplies 
Ry V,\ .T. Hiscox Kct 5/- 

Factorv Administration in Practice 

By W' J. niscox Kpt S.'G 

Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 

By W. J. Nrt 7/G 

Factory' Management 

By P. .M. Atkins, M.A Krl 21/- 

Factory Organization 

By C.'n. Nor-Tncorj’, M.A.. Ph.D., O. S!>i:i.T)on, B.A.. 

J.’ W. tVAr.Di’.orrnn. B.Sc.. B.Com., A.C.W.A.. and 
L. Bi’-wick, yi.A N. i 7/G 

Fair Wage, A 

By E. Battcv Nf-t 2,‘G 

Industrial Conflict 

By tlio Bioirr Bon. Gnor.nr. Js. i 3 '6 

Industrial Control (Applied to Manufacture) 

By F. M. A.M.I.O.E., A.M.IAf<'<-h.i;. . 2,cf S G 

Industrial Organization 

]U- .Tnus l-KK. M.A.. M.ComJSc. . . . Not 5/- 

IT 



Business Organization and Management— contd 


Oflicc Organization and Management, 
Including Secretarial Work 
By I^^wnrvcr R Dici^sEr, 51 Com, FCjV 
Sm n t Blaln OJl L 
Organization of a Small Business, TIic 
By W A. Ssirni . . 

SclfoOrganization for Business Men 

By 5IoiiLnT Dainotv, B5c 


and 

NH 


Solicitor’s Office Organization, >!anngcmeni, 
and Accounts 


nn 

76 

£6 

5- 


By E A COPF and IT W IT Roorvs . Net 6'^ 

Stockbroker’s Office Organization, Manage- 
ment, and Accounts 

Br J F Day .... Net 76 


^tUNIC!PAL WORK 

Locaf Government of (6c United Kingdom, 

The 

By J J Clatike, StJV., . Net 106 

Municipal Accounting S>stcm5 
By 8 WiriTEiiTjtD, A-S A A , AC I.S . . Net 6/- 

Municipal Audit Programmes 

By the same Author . . • , Net 86 

Municipal Book-keeping 
By J n McCall, r.Sjt A Net 76 

Municipal and Local Government Lav^ 

By n E SMirn, LLJ3 . Net 76 

Municipal Organization 

By 51 n Cox, LIaB Net 6^ 

Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 

By S WiiTTEJiEAD, A.SAJV , ACIB . Net 7/6 

Organization and Administration of the 
Education Department 

By A. r IKD«, B.Sc . LUD . . .Net 76 

Organization and Administration of the 
Electricity Undertaking 

By C I* C faTETTAnT, St I F I* . . . Net 6'- 

Organizatlon and Administration of the 
1 inance Department 

B) VV Batesov, VC.A , P.S \.A . . , Net 76 

£0 



Municipal Work — contd. 


Orjianization and Administration of the Gas 
Undertaking 

By E. UrTON-, F.S.A.jV. Kct 

Organization and Administration of a Muni- 
cipal Engineer and Surveyor’s Department 
By E. J. Elford Net 

Organization and Administration of the 
Public Health Department 
By W. A. Leonajid, Chief Clerk and SlatisHcian in Ihc 
Public Beallh Department, Bimihujbam . , lict 

Organization and Administration of the 
Town Clerk’s Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department 
By A. S. WiuoiiT and E. II. Slvgleton . , Kct 

Organization and Administration of the 
Tramways Department 
By S. B. N. Marsh, Accountant to the Binnvujhnm 
Corporation Tramteays . . . . .Net 

Organization and Administration of the 
Waterworks Department 
By F. .T. Alban, F.S.A.A,, F.I.M.T.A., A.C.I.S. Net 
Principles of Organization 
By W. Bate-son, A.C.A.. F.S.A.A. . . . Net 


ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 


Advertisement Lay-Out and Copy-Writing 
By A. J. Watkins ..... 
Advertising and the Shopkeeper 

By IlAitouj W. Eley 

Advertising and Selling 
Edited by Noble T. Praioo .... 

Advertising Procedure 
By 0. Kleitnek ...... 

Advertising Through the Press 
By N. Ilt’NTjni ...... 

Advertising to Women 

By C. A. NAirrnER, 3I.-A. .... 


Net 


Not 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Building Retail Sales 

By C. C. Knioiits . . . . • 

Business Man’s Guide to .\dvcrtising 
By A. E. Bull 


rrira 


5/- 


10/G 


C/- 


7/6 


6 /- 


10,6 

3/6 


15/- 
8/0 
10.6 
21 /- 
5/- 
21 /- 
5/- 
3 0 


21 



Advertising and Salcsmanshlfv— contd. 


Buying Goods. Dy A. E. Doll 

Net 

rx>> 

2- 

Commercial Travelling. ByA-E. Bcll . 

.Vet 

3« 

Craft of Silent Salesmanship 

By C. JlAXvrnu. Tkeoortiia and J. W. I'nixos 

Net 

5'- 

Designs, Book of 

By C. J. and "L. S. Strovo 

Net 

18- 

EfTcctIve Postal Publicity 

By Max UriTENBERQ .... 

Net 


Bflicicnt Salesmanship 

By P. W. SnncosAii .... 

Net 

2‘- 

Language of Advertising, The 

By J. B. OpDTcKE ..... 

Net 

15'- 

Letter and Design, Studio Handbook 

By S. Wblo 

Net 

12 B 

Lettering, Plain and Ornamental 

By E. Q. Fooks 

Net 

38 

Mail Order and Instalment Trading 

By A. E. Bcu. 

Net 

7,6 

Mail Order Business, Conducting o 

By A. E. Bcu. 

Net 

S- 

Mail Order Organization 

By P. E. Wofiov 

Net 

38 

Modem Advertising. Two Volumes 

Net 

63 

Modern Methods of Selling 

By L. J. noEvio 

Net 

108 

Modern Publicity. By A. W. Dean 

Net 

28 

Modern Sales Correspondence 

By D. 31. Witsov 

Net 

5'- 

Outdoor Sales Force, The 

By P. E. Wttsox 

Net 

38 

Outline of Sales Management, An 

By C. 0. KNianxs, Sales CanMltanl . 

Net 

5'- 

Practical Aids to Retail Selling 

By A. Eoward nASOio>D 

Net 

7j8 

Practical Points in Postal Publicity 

By 3Iax nnrnxBEiiO ... - 

Net 

7,8 

Practical Press Publicity 

By -V. E. 

Net 

38 


Practical Salesmanship 

By N. 0. Fowixn, assisted by 20 expert 



Advertising and Salesmanship — contd. 

Principles of Practical Publicity 
By Tiidkan A. or t^'kiise .... ^'cl 10/5 
Principles of Retailing 

By N. A. Bnisco, PJi.D >>t 36;_ 

Psychology as a Sales Factor 

By A. J. Greenet Xct IQ/G 

Sales Management. By c, l. Bolum: . a’cl io^g 

Salesmanship 

By W. A. CoRDio” and G. E. Gpjjirdau:: . Xot 3,G 

Salesmanship 

By C. n. Fernald, M.B.A Net 18'- 

Salesmanship, Technique of 

By C. C, IVSIGIIT3 Net 5/- 

Salesmen’s Agreements. .... Not 5/- 

Sccne Painting and Bulletin Art 

By F.,n. Atken-sox Net IG'- 

Selling Policies 

By PAtrt, D. Cokversc Net £1/- 

Shop Fittings and Display 

By A. E. IlAinrosD Net S/- 

“ Show At ” Sho’ Cards, A 
By F. n. and G, W, Atktnson' . . . Net IG/- 

Show Card Writing, The Art of 
By L. J. and C. J, Strong .... Net IG,- 
Sign Painting. By F, 11. Atkinpok . . Net ic;- 

Storecraft. By S. A. Wii.u.vni?, M.A. . . Net 8 G 

Successful Buying. By E. N. Simons . . Net 10,6 

Successful Retailing. By the same Autlior . Net 5/~ 
Ticket and Showcard Designing 

By F. A. Pearson Net 8,6 

Training for I^Iore Sales 

By C. C. IvNioirrs, Sales Consullanl . . Net 5/- 

Training for Travelling Salesmen 
By F. W. SnncR?.u.t. ..... Net 2,0 
Training in Commercial Art 

By V. Ij. Danvers N. t 21/- 

Types and Type Faces 

Reprinted irom “ Modem Advertising; ” . « 

By C. .M. Treourtha Nt t 2 6 

Window Dressing. By O. TniiUN' . . Net 2/- 
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TRANSPORT 


Commercial Air Transport 

By Lmcr-Coi- Ivo Edwaiiim, CJI O , and F Trmo 

iIC.A-Pn_\eB Vrt 7? 

History and Economics of Transport, The 

Bf A U Kxrkaldv, MJI, BUtt, 'fCbm.. and 
A. D Fvass . . . . hrt Igc 

How to Send Goods bj Road, Rail, and Sea 
By O B Lissunden . j,ft £- 

Industrial Traffic Management 
Bv G B LissrvDRN . , j,ft 25*- 

Modem Railway Operation 

By D B L.um, MlnatT . . . ^et "fl 

Motor Rond Transport, nr J PinmMorr Srt iob 
P ort Economics 

By B CtTWCxonAM, DSc, BF, PBBF, 

31 Inst C E . . . . fii’- 

Railway Rates ‘ Principles and Problems ^ 

By P BrnTT. InstT . . , Net th 

Railway Statistics t Their Compilation and 

Use, By A E KmKce O B E , M Inst T . Net 6*- 
Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings 
By n D Dwrcs, 31^ . ... Net 6'- 

Road Making and Road Using 
By T SAuaELD. Minster, MlnsLT. . Net T? 

Traders* Rail Charges Up to Date 
By J W Parkeo. A-M In^t T Vet 3« 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. ETC. 


Business Building 

Edit«lbyr F Siiajilts.FJjA A.ACIB 2\ols. Net 42/- 


Business Cycles. The Problem and Its Setting 
By W C SIrrciiEix . . Net CO - 

Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli- 
cation. By W WAiiACr 31 Com (bond) . Net 
Business Man’s Enc>clopacdia 
Edilod by J A. SLAim, D A , Ll^B Poor \ol», Net f4 4*- 

Busincss Man’s Guide 

Edited by J A Slattr, B \ LL.B . . Net 6*- 

Business Statistics 

By H . Boujind, OBI, M.A., llSc , LL.D Net 3 ? 



Works of Reference, etc, — contd. 


Business Terms, Phrases, etc, . . xc* 

Cable and Wireless Communications of the 
World, The 

By F. J, Br.ovr>-, C.B., C.B.E., M.A,, B.Sc. . Set 


Charting, Manual of. X. t 

Charts and Graphs 

By Ka-UL G. Kabstck, B.A. (Oson) . . >'ct 

Commercial Arbitrations 
By E. J. Pakrt, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S. , , Nff 

Commercial Commodities 
By F. JlATTircws, BJ5c., A.I.C., F.C.S. . . Net 

Commercial Contracts. By E. .T. Pajuiv . Xct 
Commercial Self-Educator 
Edited by R. W. HoltJlND. O.B.E., JI.A., 3I.Sc., LE.D. 
Two Volg. ....... Xet 

Commodities of Commerce 
By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. . . . Nrt 

Cotton World, The 


Compiled and Edited by J. A. Todd, M.A., B.L. . Ket 
Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 

By J. A. SrA.TnR, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) . . Net 

Discount, Commission, and Brokerage Tables 

By EuXItST HEAVlKGUAAt .... Net 

Empire Consols. By J. F. D-utLiyo. c.B.K. - Net 
Financial Statements, Analysis of 
By H. G. Gltidlas'S ..... Net 
Fruit and the Fruit Trade 
By P. Fairford . . . . • . Net 

Guide to the Improvement of the Memory 
By the late Rev. J. H. Bveos . . • Net 


Handbook on Wills, A. By A. ii. Cos'w.ay . Net 
History, Law, and Practice of the Stock 
Exchange, The 

By A. P. PoiXY, B.A., and F. IJ. Goclo . Net 
How to Secure a Good Job 
By \V. Lfaije Ivev . • . • . NNt 

How to Use a Banking Account 
By G. Btnwnr.L . . - - • . Nf! 

Investor’s Manual, The 
By W. W. yi-Ai.T.. FJ3B., F.J.l. . • - N>'- 


3G 

6 /- 

25/- 

3/G 

12)S 

5/- 

SO/- 

G!~ 

5/- 

3/C 

1/-6 

1 /- 

21 /- 

G,'- 

1/C 

20 

T/6 

OB 

3 B 

SB 



Works of Reference, etc.— contd. 


Mercantile Terms and Abbroiations. . Nh h 
M oney and the Stock and Share MarkctSi The 

By Lmil Davies hrt g.f- 

Moncy Making in Stocks and Shares 

Br S. A. Mo'fELET Net 

Public Speaking. By F. n. Kmja-ATmcj: . Net 5'- 
Public Speaking, Essentials of 
By W C Doaora, A.il , T-T.-T 1 . . . Net 8 

Romance of World Trade. The 
By A P. De>vi3, Ph D , LUD. . . Net 15*- 

Shareholder’s Manual. The 
By n n. Basseit . . • Net 3fl 

Statistical Methods. By P. O. 3Iiu-s . • Net 15«- 


Statistics and Their Application to Commerce 
By A. L. BQDDD.aTOV . . • het 12 5 


LAW 


Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, etc. 

By W VAtr-vn-SE Bauu MA, b’ct 125 

Bllis, Cheques, and Notes 

By J. A. fiLATEn, BJt , LLJJ . • b*et 6'- 

Busmess Tenant, The 
By EmTAno S Cox*Su»cijur, <>/ 

Inn, aii<l T IlTNEfi, Darruter^f'^'f^ 

L1..B . . . • ' ‘ 

Commercial Law of England, The 
By J. A SiATEit, BJV , LBJ) (Lood.) 

Companies and Corapao) Law 
By A. O Co'WELL, LL.U (Load ) . , • 

Company Case Law 
By F. D He-UJ, B A. (Oxon) 

Compan> Law* 

B> D F DB L’nosrr Baskivo, XI.A . LL.0 , 

FrvEST Evan Spictr. FC.A. . . . • 

Elements of Commercial Law, The 
By A. H Douglas, LL.B (Load ) . 

Elementary Law. By E A. Core . 

Examination Notes on Commercial Lat^ 

By It. W. Bouand, 0 B E . M.A., 3I.Se.. LL.D • 


Sri, S5 
Net 6'- 
Net 7/5 
and 

Net 10 - 

Net 2/- 
Nel 4'* 

Net 2.5 



Law — contd. 


Examination Notes on Company Law 
By B. W. noLLA-VD, O.B.E., M.A., MBc., LL.D. . Net 
Guide to Company Law 
By B. \V, noi,r.AKX), O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc. LL.D. . Not 
Guide to Railway Law 
By AnTnun E. CuAPitAX, M.A., LL.D. (aimb.) . Not 
Introduction to Commercial Law 

By Nouman A. Webb, B.Sc 

Law for Journalists 

By Charles Pilley, Bam'slcr-ai-Zato . . Net 

Law for the House-Owner 

By A. n. CosvTAY- Net 

Law of Carriage by Railway, The. In Great 
Britain and Ireland 

By L. B. LirsETT, M.A., LL.D., and T. J. D. 

Atkix-son, M.A Not 

Law of Contract, The 

By B. W. noLLASD, il.A., ?r.Sc., LL.D. . Net 

Law of Repairs and Dilapidations 
By T. Cato Worsfold, 3f..\., LL.D. . . Net 

Law Relating to Building and Contracts 

By W. T. Cresw'ELI., Barristcr-at-Law . . Not 

Law Relating to Secret Commissions and 
Bribes. By Albert Cunw, . Net 

Law Relating to Carriage by Land 

By 8. W. Clarke, BarriMcr-ai- Laxc . . . Net 

Law Relating to Trade Customs, Marks, etc. 

By Lawrence Duckr’Ort/i, Barrirlrr-ai-lMic . Net 

Legal Aspect of Commerce, The 

By A. ScnoLFiELD, M.Com., A.C.I.S. . . Net 

Legal Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations 

By E. A. Cope 

^Mercantile Law 

By J, A. Siater, B.A., LLB. (Lond.) I'itth Edition, 
Bevised by R. W. II 0 LI.AND, O.B.E.. M.A., M.Sc., 
IAj.Y),, of tiw Middle Tcrtxple .... Net 

Outlines of Company Law 
By F. D. Head, B.A. {O.ton} .... Net 
Partnership Law and Accounts 
By B. W. Holland, O.B.E., .M.A.. MBc.. LLD. Net 
Principles of Marine Law 
By LtWfiENCE Ducirwoimi . . - • Net 


2/6 

S/0 

7;0 

G/- 

5 /- 

2/6 

50/- 

5/- 

8/0 

7/G 

10,0 


7/0 

1,15 

7/G 

3 /- 


7/G 

2/G 

6 ,'- 

7,U 



Law — contd. 


Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 

By R. W. noLijcvD . , . . , 5u 

Questions and Answers on Company Law 

By O. WitxiAM ronrcNC. F^.A^, P.C.I-S. (Rorw.), ami 
D. R. SlATiiESos, inona.)t AJS.A.A. (Hods.) Net 5- 
Railway Act, 1921, The 

By R. 1’. ORimnis, F.C.I., F.n.n.A.,afaa.In3t.T. N'H 25 

Railway (Rebates) Case Law 

By Geo. B. Lisselvdbx N*ct 109 

Rights and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 
and Receivers, The 

By D. F. DE L’nosTE RA^raso, M.A., LL.1)., BR.vrw 
Evan Spicer, F.O.A., and Er-vest O. I^eoltb, 


F.OJl. Nft 15, «- 

Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide 
By E. A. Cope ...... NVt 4'» 

Trusts : Law, Administration, and Accounts 
By C. Keixy and J. CoLE-IlAaatTOX . . Net 15'- 

^Vills, Executors, and Trustees 
By R. W. noiXA-VD, O.B.E., MA., llSe.. LUB. Net 29 


COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 

Each book In crown 8 to. illustrated. 9s. art. 

In cxvch of the handbooks in this series a particular prmluct or 
industry is treated by an ex^rt %rriter and practical man of 
busincas. Beginning mlh the life history of the plant, or otli-r 
natural product, he follows its development until It becomfs a 
commercial commodity, and so on tlixough the various pha»w 
of its sale in the market and Its purchase by the corwunwr. 

Acids, Alkalis, and Salts 

By O. n. J. Adiam. MjV., BBc., F.CB. 

Alcohol in Commerce and Industry 

By C. SianiONs, O.B.C., B^k., F.I.C., F.C-S., taU Suprrin- 
UTxdiru; Analyit in Gorrmmmi Laboratory, London, 
Aluminium. Its Manolactore, Mtnipolatioa. tad Mirkrtinx. 
By CEORon SfoRTlKER, M.InsUMct. 

Anthracite 

By A. IxovARD fitTMjrnRS. 

Asbestos 

By A. Leonard Bojuieiw*. 

Bookbinding Craft and Industry 

By T. IIarrisox. 

SS 




Common Commodities and Industries — contd. 
Boot and Shoe Industry-. The 

By J. S. IlAnDiNG, Head of Vif Boot beparUnoM oj thr lyed-t 
Central TccJmical School. 

Bread and Bread Baking 

By J. Stewakt. 

Brushmaker, The 

By Wm. KiDDinn. 

Butter and Cheese 

By C. W. WaiJvEE Tisdale, F.C.S. ; and .Teav B.D.IM?., 

N.D.D., Depuiy-^Ianagcr of the XVciislcy'lalc Pure Milk Sociciv, 
Lid. 

Button Industry, The 

By W. Unite Jones. 

Carpets 

By Heginald S, BniKTON. 

Clays and Clay Products 
By AimED B. SnAnu:, Author of " The Ceramic Indadric.^ 
Pocket Book," etc., etc. 

Clocks and Watches 
By G. L. OvEETOK. 

Clothing Industry, The 

By B, W. Poole, Head of the CMhing Trades Dept., Leeds 
Central Technical School. 

Cloths and the Cloth Trade 
By J. A. Huneet.. 

Goal 

Its Origin, Method o! Worting, and Preparation for the ^larkct. 
By r^iA-vcis n. Wilson, M.Inst.M.E. 

Coal Tar 

By A. R. Waknes, F.CB., A.I.Mcch.E.. LePurer on Coal Ter 
DisiiUation at Hull T cchnical Co’lrgc. 

Cocoa and Chocolate Industry', The 

By A. W. Knapp, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Coffee. From Grower to Consumer. 

By B. B. Keabli:, of Messrs. Jo'>cph Traicrs A- Seme. 

Cold Storage and Ice Making 

By B. n. SmiNGinT, Editor of “ Ice and Cold .St.raje." 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 

By W. XoBix T«EMTrntEr5=, M.I.Mcch.K.. Author of '‘/.Vi-s- 
feyircd Concrete," etc. 

Copper. From the Ore to tbo Metal. 

By II, K. PlCAP.D, 3I.I.3I.M.. As^oc. Jto'jal School rf Mi-'-. 



Common Commodities and Industries contd. 


Oils. Animal, Vegetable, Essential, and IdincdL 
By C, AlNswoirm JlrraiELl, S1.A., F.l.C. 
Paints and Varnishes 


By A. S. Jn-VXINOS, F.I.B.D., J:d{ior of "tU DtmdL^- 
Examintr in Painlrra' and i)«wafar»’ rTort. end 
of Ltmdon /mfijicie. 


Paper. Its History, Scarcei. and Prodaction. 8«ond 

By IlAKnT A. Maddox, 5Urer Mtdallvi, PoTfrmakituj, ipco. 

Patent, Smokeless, and Scmi-Smokelcss Fuels 

By J. A. GnuKKE, A.M.lnst-F.T. ; and F. Mollwo I’etatix 

onT? pv,n Pi n 


Perfumerj’, The Raw Materials of 
By E. J. rAimy, B£c.. F.I.C.. P.CjS. 

Photography 

By ViLUASi Oamdlt, F.RJ»j9., AulAar of “ Jfuaic EnjranM 
aM Frintjnj." 

Platinum Metals, The 

By Erc^Esr A. Sitmt, M.In5tAI.M. 

P/ayvr P/trno, The 

By D. Miiicn WtLsojt. 

Pottery 

By 0. J. Koke and H. J. Plant. 

Rice 

By 0. E. Docolap, M.I.Mech.E. 

Rubber. Frodoction and Utilization o! the Eav Prodset 

By C. Beadlc and IL P. Ste\'ENS. MA., Ph.l)., F.T.C. 

Salt 

By A. P. CALVmT, F.CJ?., Author of "Sail in ChetMrt," 

Shipbuilding and the Shipbuilding Industry 

By J. SIiTCJIELL, M.I.N.A. 

Silk. Its Prodaction and Slonolactare. 

By Liminn Uoorcii, IVtarer, Daiyntr, and ifanufaeiurrr. 

Silver 

By BKNJAJriN White, FtlUne of the lioyal StatiMieal and Iltytl 
Econotnie Societies. 


Soap. Its Composition, Monnlactare, and Fropcrliss. 

By tVlLUASI A- SisoiONS, BJSc. (Load.). F.CiJ., fedurtr on 
Soap ilanufaeiure at the Itatirrsea J'olj/teehnic. 

Sponges 

By E. J. J. Cr.nsswnLu 
Starch and Starch Products 
By II. A. Acden, Miic., D-Sc., F.CjS. 

3* 



Common Commodities nnd Industries — contd. 
Stones and Quarries 

By J. Aixns- Hovrr, O.B.K., B.Sc., M.lnrf.Min, nnd 
FcUorf of Uir. Gcoloo'xoal SoHriy of Lon/Jon, 

Straw Hats. Their History and KonafGctnre. 

By H. I^•^VAnDS, Tlai Manufachircr. 

Sugar. Cane and Beet. 

By the late Geo. SIap.ti.s'eau, C.B., and Revised by F, C. 
Eastick, JI.A. Fifth Edition. 

Sulphur and Allied Products 
By Hahoed A. Aeoen*, 5I.Sc.. D.Sc., F.C.S. 

Talking Machines 

By OoiEviE JlrrciiEi.!.. 

Tea. From Grower to Consumer. 

By A. Ihbetsok, of ^f(s.•^r9. Joseph T ra^’crs dr Soiif. 
Telegraphy, Telephony, and Wireless 
By JoPEini Poorj:, A.M.I.E.E., Atdhc^ of "Thr Prartieol 
Telcphont Ilandbool:." 

Textile Bleaching 

By /VxEC B, SnrvnN, B.Sc. (Lend.). F.I.C., Lfriurrr on Bleach' 
iny, Dyriny, dc., al Ihc Iloyal Technical CoHryr, Chfjotc, 

Timber. Prom the Forest to Its TTse in Commerce. 

By VT. Bnt.TX»cK. 

Tin and the Tin Industry 
By A. n. Mukdey. Second Edition. 

Tobacco. From Grower to Smoker. 

By A. E. TA.vNr:n, Chemical Officer in the Cucinvin and V.sci'^r 
JJcparininii. Second Edition, Hevieed by F. W. Duew. 

Velvet and the Corduroy Industry 

By J. IlEnTjERT Cooke. 

Wall Paper 

By G. \VinTEXi:Y Waiu), Anf/toro/" Art and (hr Wall Paper,” tic. 
V'eaving. By W. P. Chakkfiiaw. 

Wheat and Its Products. By A.':Dnr.w Mn-xw. 

Wine and the Wine Trade. By .Vsnnf; L. Srsto.v. 

Wool. From the Raw Hateriol to the Finished Product. 

By J. A. IIcxTF.p.. 

Worsted Industry, The 
By J. Duiwrt.tj: and S. Kek^uaw. 

Zinc and Its Alloys 
By T. E. .M.A.. LL.D., B.Sc. 

luvch l)ook crown Svo. cloth. Price Ss. nr*. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 

Progrcssho French Grammar 
Pj- Dn F A IIeoocock, Dfa.1* . . kh 6^ 

Commercial French Grammar 
Dy r W M DnikTSH. SLA B *a. L. . , sh • 

Frcncli-English and Englfsh-Frcnch 
Commercial Dictionarj 

Py r w Sumt . }vf* 7J^ 

Manual of French Commercial Correspondence 

Py 0 \\ SIacdovald . Net 5 t_ 

Correct French Speech 

By B DOifTiLLn, SI-A , P 0 P . . * W 


GERMAN 

A New German Grammar 
By J Keeqa-n, M.A . 

Commercial German Grammor 
By J Pmiprt, St A . . 

Gcrman«Engllsh and Enfilish-Gcrman 
Commercial Dlctionarj 
By J Bmrru, MJk 

Commercial Correspondence in German. 


SPANISH 

Spanish Commercial Grammar 
pT C A TounJAKO . . 

Spanish'Ent^Iish and EnftHsh-SpanIsh 
Commercial Dlctionarj 

By O P STacix)nau> • • • 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
By 0 R SIacdosaUJ , \rt It 


NM 5'- 
het Zt 

het 16 - 
.Net 96 
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Foreign i^nnguagcs — contd. 

ITALIAN 

Bnretti s Italian and English Dictionary 

rompilw! by Cojjfijvti nnd .T. DAVr.'.'i oiiT. 

In two volumr-M .... Xrt £5/- 

Italian Commercial Grammar 
Jiy Luini llicci Net 4 - 

Italian-English and English-Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 

By O. 11. MA<'noN\i.i». (It» (he I’ri ■=',) 

Mercantile Correspondence, English-Itaiian 

.Net 5 :- 

PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese-English and English-Portugucse 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W, Smith .Net IG.'- 

Practical Portuguese Grammar . , Xct 7,0 

Mercantile Correspondence, English -Portu- 
guese. . .Net 8.15 

P1T.M.\N\S SHORTHAND 

For CVnnplete Ii‘<( ot Textb(x<Ics, Phr.-i'-e Bexjh.n. 
Dicttition Book?. Ite.vlini; Booki*, etc., hec Pitmn,n'si 
“ .SiiormiAvn ast» I’vrrTr an.vo Catauioi-k.” 


Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . . .40 

Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course . 4t5 

Pitman's Shorthand Rapid Course . .46 

E'aorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand . i/_ 

English and Shorthand Dictionary , . . io/_ 

Shorthand Clerk’s Guide 
By V. K. Coi.t,iv«j:. .\.CJ.S. ..... 2 0 

Progressive Dictator 2^ 


Phonographic Phrase Book . pAp.’r 1/5. rp.th £'- 

.t.'. 



TITETOITING 


PUman’s Commercial Tsrpcvsritine 

Xtf W. and E. WALatsiTT . . . . 6 - 

Pitman’s Tj-pe^mter Manual . . » 6- 

Business Tj^pcuritlng 

Bj* F llKCUit . . . , ^ ^ . o u 

Adynnced T\pcnTltltt^ 

B^thpaarnfl Author . , , , « SU 

Touch Tvpc\\ritinJi for Teachers 

By ilAxwFii CnooKs, Pjoc.TT^ K I J»i5 , 

FCTA (fnc I . . . , . 7^ 

Touch T>*pc"Titinft Made Easj 
By G B UniQiiT - • 2,^ 

Practical Course in Touch Tjpcnrltinjl 
Bv C E Smith . . . 2*- 

DicUonar> of T^pe>\rUlnft 
By It nrifTrimoF . . . . . 7<6 

Questions and Ansuers on T 5 *pc«Tltlnii and 
Office Procedure 

By Aimiun E. Moi ton , . , 7/tI 

Ro>aI Socict) of Arts Typcwlllnft Tests 
By A F MotiTON ^o \ Hcmmtary , Ko 2, InUN 
CDcdiAlo, No 3, Ad>anc<Hl I.ach . . St 

Afechanical Boices of the Tj'penritcr 
By B. T NiaioiAON. MA. . . . htt th 

"Work and Management of a Copjlng Office, 

The 

By G C Wknziks ..... Ntt 10< 

Pitman’s Gramophone Method of Rhythmic 
Tj pen rl ting 

Comprises n coropU’to ivV e! siwislly JUT*nr'^ 

Iframophon*' rreoms for use In tbc Touch Type* 
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PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

Inraliuble fo all Buifness and rrofestlonal Men 
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